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40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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serving over 100 principal industries 


through AA Qualifytactories and sales offices 


Air view of A.A.C. plant at 
Detroit, Mich. . . . 30 A.A.C 
factories and sales offices, 
most of them in or near 
principal industrial centers, 
assure dependable service 





principal AA Qua/ify products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
for over 85 years All grades of Commercial Fertilizers 
a symbol of quality Superphosphate Sulphuric Acid 

and reliability Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphate 
Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


Fluosilicates Salt Cake 





Gelatin Bone Products 


Ammonium Carbonate 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK'7, N.Y. 
30 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U. S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 








One-Stop 


Nitrogen 
Service... 


for fertilizer 
manufacturers 


ion Nitrogen 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA — For formulation. A 
uniformly high-quality basic product. Nitrogen 
content, 82.25%. 


LION AQUA AMMONIA—For formulation or acid 
oxidation. Ammonia content about 30%. Other 
grades to suit you. 


LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER — For direct 


application or formulation. Improved spherical 
pellets. Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 


LION OIL @& 


EL DORADO, 
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LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS—For form- 
ulation. Three types to suit varying weather and 
manufacturing conditions, 


LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA — For direct applica- 
tion or formulation. Large free-flowing crystals. 
Guaranteed nitrogen content, 21%. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE— Lion provides special techni- 


cal assistance for fertilizer manufacturers. Write 
to CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION for quick service. 


COMPANY 


ARKANSAS 








Sturtevant 


Overcomes Fertilizer Storage and 
Distribution Problems 


At a recent U. S. D. A. Fertilizer Industry Ad- 
visory Committee meeting the following was 
emphasized in the statement “that year-round 
movement of fertilizer materials into the using 
areas for storage should be encouraged as a 
solution to storage and distribution problems.” 


Sturtevant fertilizer granulating units can 
help you provide the solution to the problem. 
This efficient, economical granulation equip- 
ment can be supplied for various hourly ton- 
nages and certain granule sizes, depending on 
your particular requirements. 





If you want to know the important ad- 
vantages of granular fertilizer, they are — it 
can be kept in storage bins over longer periods 
of time without setting up or lumping. Granu- 
lar fertilizer does not “set” in the bag. It 
permits shipment direct to users or dis- 
tributors’ warehouses for storage ahead of 
peak demands. 

Write for complete information about the 
Sturtevant Granulation Process. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


11] CLAYTON STREET + BOSTON 22, MASSACHUSETTS 











Excellent illustration of the 
combined fill, weigh and 
check method. Three EX 

ACT WEIGHT  Sacking 


Scales are usec 


Dec ember . 19 5 2 
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Efficient Handling of 


Free Flowing Chemicals... 


Bulk to bag chemical packaging is best handled by the combined fill, weigh 
and check method. This avoids double handling . . . extra trimming . . . 
cuts labor costs. Uniform bags, controlled costs, and satisfactory tonnage 
are all the results of a sound floor plan, the right equipment, timing and 
good manpower. EXACT WEIGHT Sacking Scales are built exclusively 
for this type of packaging . . . come equipped with no waste valves, several 
sizes of bag holders and when necessary no dust attachments. And volume 
...5 to 8 bags per minute per unit is not unusual. It all adds up to the 
simplest, cheapest, volume chemical packaging operation in use today in 
the industry. New sacking scale literature is now available. Write for it. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALES 


BETTER. QUALITY CONTROL : 
BETTER COST CONTROL 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


906 W. Fifth Avenue Columbus 8, Ohio 
2920 Bloor St., W Toronto 18, Canada 
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The toughest three-letter word in business 


"Et <a 


The word a man uses whe n he starts by nodding yes 


and ends by saying no. 
“But. 


The word on a Multiwall buyer's tongue just after he’s 
said, “Well, as long as we order by specification, 1 guess 


” 
one brand's as GOK id as another... 


Executives who purchase more than 85 per cent of all 
Multiwalls have a big BUT there. 


They testify* that there are many other considerations. 


Among the most important, the reputation of the manu 


facturer. They judge him by his record of reliability, his 
effort to meet delivery dates, his willingness to give a full 


measure of service. 


We welcome the challenge of the toughest three-letter 
word in business. We believe the atte nwoion big buvers of 
Maultiwalls pay to the extra factors dependability, for 
instance—has a lot to do with their giving Union a greater 


proportion of their Multiwall business. 


More so every day... 
IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION * NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING * CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 





McCloskey Fertilizer Plants 
are Designed and Built 
to Resist Corrosion 


Resistance to corrosion is one of the im- 


portant factors taken into consideration 
when McCloskey designs and builds your 
fertilizer plant. Substantial and compact 
sections are provided for the frame which is 
readily protected with acid resistant coatings 


to insure long life and low maintenance. 


Other design advantages include 
greater resistance to damage than wood 


frame or light, space consuming truss con- 
struction. The danger of fire loss is elimi- 
nated. Clear overhead is provided for con- 
veyor systems, high stacking of material, and 
the need for eccentric profiles in fertilizer 
manufacturer are all engineered into your 
building by McCloskey. Before you plan a 
new plant ask McCloskey to give you the 
benefit of their many years of experience in 


this field. We will save you time and money 


McCloskey Company 
of Pittsburgh 





Engineers and Builders 
3412 LIBERTY AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
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1000 pounds of 10-10-10 plowed down 
nearly doubles corn and potato yields 
| for Leon Epler, 


NORTHUMBERLAND, PA. 


@ Until 1948, Leon Epler of Northumberland, 
Pa., was getting corn yields of 40 to 50 bushels 
per acre by using approximately 250 pounds of 
row fertilizer. But that year he began plowing 
down 1000 pounds of 10-10-10 in addition to 
the row fertilizer. His yield jumped to 70-75 
bushels per acre. 

He climaxed this outstanding production in 
1950 with a plot that yielded 122.1 bushels per 
acre in the Five Acre Corn Club contest spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Crop Improvement 
Association. The special fertilizing program 
used on this plot included 10-10-10. 

Plowing under 800-1000 pounds of 10-10-10 
gave Mr. Epler equally outstanding results on 
potatoes. His average yield jumped from 300- 
350 bushels per acre to 500-550 bushels. Im- 
proved spraying and cultural methods also 
played a role in this increase 


Bigger yields for farmers 
mean better business for you 


@ On all types of crops, high-nitrogen complete 
fertilizers are paying for themselves over and 


easier. Farmers know the name “United States 
Steel”’ stands for top quality. Many of them have 





over through higher quantity and better quality 
yields. 

Every bumper crop produced by high-nitrogen 
fertilizers increases the demand for these prod- 
ucts. And now is the time for you to cash in on 
this demand by putting heavy promotional effort 
behind the high-nitrogen fertilizers in your line. 

When you use US'S Ammonium Sulphate in 
your mixed fertilizers, you’ll find the selling job 


used U-S‘S Ammonium Sulphate as a straight- 
nitrogen material . . . they know it’s dry and free- 
running .. . they know it won’t set up in storage 
and that it handles well in distributing equipment. 

For complete details on U‘S‘S Ammonium 
Sulphate contact our nearest Coal Chemical 
Sales Office or write directly to United States 
Steel Company, 525 William Penn Place, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


U-S-S AMMONIUM SULPHATE (5) 
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By Vernon Mount 


THE PENDULUM SWUNG, as this department has been predicting 
it would for the past couple of years. And it swung with a 
vengeance! Never have so many voted. Never has there been 
so positive a mandate from the people...all the people...One 
third of all the men, women and children in the US voted. 


SANTA CLAUS IS NOT DEAD, but the swing to the right was a 
swing to the jaw for the do-gooders with other people's money. 
It was a vote for more business in government, and less 
government in business. 


PROFITS ARE NO LONGER A CRIME, nor will "Soak the rich" be 
a popular slogan. There's no guarantee how long the swing 
will last, but we know what the next four years will be, at 
least. And we can hope some of it will stick. 


WORK WILL BECOME HONORABLE. Slowly, because it is a big job 
to educate the New Deal out of a generation that has known 
nothing else, the respectability of working for a living will 
return to the American people. 


INVESTORS WILL FEEL SAFE and a great deal of risk capital 
will come out of hiding and go to work. It can mean an 

era of great expansion. It does mean the beginning of a new 
economic era in the United States--and perhaps in the rest i 
of the Free World. 


Yours faithfully, 


we LM 








iF RAYMOND, ALL OF US WISH ALL OF YOU 

[AN OLD FASHIONED MERRY CHRISTMAS AND 

| & NEW YEAR FILLED WITH GOOD HEALTH, 
HAPPINESS, AND PROSPERITY. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 


RAYMOND muz-wan 
PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 


with built-in sturdiness to withstand unuswel shipping hqrard, 














| Peon 


Thousands of tons 


mined daily, 
but where does it all go? 


D.. you ever have the misfortune on a steaming, sticky, sultry day to sit it 
out on a crowded parkway, bumper to bumper, waiting for traffic to clear? 
No doubt your thoughts were plenty sulphurous but probably not along the 


lines we have in mind. 


We're thinking of the mineral Sulphur and its link with the automobile. Each 
car accounts for a substantial poundage of Sulphur, some estimates put it 
at around 25 pounds for the average car. Give or take 5 pounds, it shows 
that a tremendous tonnage of Sulphur is needed each year to put cars, buses 
and trucks on the road ready to operate. And don’t forget the tire and battery 
replacements going on every day. 
Sulphur enters the automobile picture through the tires, steel sheets, plated 
and plastic fittings, glass, battery acid and parts, copper tubing and wiring 
. . all of which call for the use of Sulphur or its compounds in connection 


with their manufacture. 


Can you wonder that Sulphur goes into industry just about as fast as the 
sulphur producers of the Gulf Coast Region can get it above ground and 
cooled preparatory to shipment? 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Sulphur Producing Units: Newguif, Texas ® Moss Bluff, Texas 
Spindletop, Texas * Worland, Wyoming 





























He can’t stand that slow mixing cycle! 


Wait! Our way is easier! It’s a mixer that can boost 
your daily output as much as 10 per cent—the Wor- 
thington fertilizer mixer. Secret of the fast mixing 
actionis Worthington’s engineered blade design which 
gives the fastest mixing cycle we know of. You save 
time with every batch. Mixing is thorough, too, and 
special mixer design is such that it eliminates these 
other big problems for you: 

THE CORRODED DISCHARGE CHUTE—The Worthing- 
ton discharge chute is out of the mixer during mixing 
time. Proper balance makes manual control of chute 
easy. Pneumatic controls also available. 

THE WOBBLY DRUM ROLLER— Worthington drum 
rollers are of genuine carwheel metal, ground to exact 
diameter. Compensation for wear to permit perfect 
centering is accomplished by easy adjustment of 
drum-roller shafts. 

THE HEAVY HORSEPOWER CONSUMER— Worthing- 
ton’s clean, anti-friction construction with specially 

WORTHINGTON DRUM-TYPE FERTILIZER MIXER, one designed parts assures minimum possible horsepower 
of the complete Worthington line of industrial consumption. 
mixers of all kinds that incorporate features and 


. YR.2.4 
advantages brought about during nearly acentury 4 
of experience in mixer design. Standard sizes of roe igp en tenaiss xadigeanithyrorc warn ag lagi crams mambaathremaieuebencaiit en: 


ad 
fertilizer mixers, 14, 1, 2, 3-ton capacity. SEND THIS COUPON TODAY to learn more about how to reduce mixing 
time with a Worthington fertilizer mixer. 
Worthington Corporation 
Industrial Mixer Division, Plainfield, New Jersey 
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V-C sacs 


Burlap Bags 
VC FERTILIZERS Cotton Bags 


Complete Fertilizers - Superphosphate Multiwall Paper Bags 


Concentrated Superphosphate 
Phospho Plaster - Organic Materials 
V-C Plant Food 


| VC PHOSPHATE 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


Phosphate Rock, Ground and Unground 
Nodulized Phosphatic Materials 
Calcined Phosphate Rock 


CHEMICALS: Sulphuric Acid - Phosphorus «+ 
Phosphoric Acid - Ferrophosphorus - Sodium Phosphates - 
Sodium Silicates - Phosphorus Chlorides, Tetraethyl 
Pyrophosphate and other organic Phosphorus compounds. 


CLEANSERS: A complete line of specialized 


cleansers for the food-serving, automotive, maintenance, 
dairy and food industries. 


PRODUCTS FIBERS: Vicara®—the Fiber that Improves the Blend. 


Zycon® Wavecrepe® 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia 











No matter how good a man may be with 
a hand shovel and wheelbarrow, his pro- 
duction is many times greater as a “PAY- 
LOADER” pilot. What’s more — both 
he and his boss are happier because they 


both make more money. 


In hundreds of fertilizer and chemical 
plants ‘“PAYLOADERS” have taken 
over unpleasant, laborious material- 
moving chores — saving time, cutting 
costs and increasing production. They 
scoop up, carry, dump, spread and stock- 
pile all kinds of materials such as fer- 
tilizer, chemicals, coal, coke and ashes 
... lift, push... spot and unload box 
cars and do many other cost-cutting jobs 


JOB STUDIES 


ore available without cost or obligation. Each 
one is a detailed, authorized word-and-pic- 


. release manpower for more produc- 
tive work. 


Every ““PAYLOADER” is a complete 
Hough-built tractor-shovel designed 
specifically for tractor-shovel work, with 
multiple reverse speeds, large pneumatic 
tires and other features that insure fast, 
low-cost performance over floors or un- 
paved ground, up and down ramps, 
through congested areas. The “PAY- 
LOADER” is sold by a world-wide Dis- 
tributor organization with complete ser- 
vice facilities and seven sizes are avail- 
able from 12 cu. ft. to 1% cu. yd. bucket 
capacity. The Frank G. Hough Co., 702 
Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Illinois. 


ture report of “PAYLOADER" performance in 
@ specific plent. A request on your letterhead 
is all that’s necessary. 


IT PAYLOADER’ 


SAY muFF 








DEPENDABLE FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS 


All Steel Self-Contained 
Fertilizer Mixing and Bagging Units 


Pan Mixers — 
Wet Mixing 


Batch Mixers — 
Dry Batching 


Tailings Pulverizers — 
Swing Hammer and Cage Type 


Vibrating 
Screens 


Dust Weigh Acid Weigh 
Hoppers Scales 





STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of United Engineering ond Foundry Company 


General Office & Works: AURORA, INDIANA 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


MIXED TO YOUR OWN 
SPECIFICATIONS 


MINERALS ARE ESSENTIAL TO 
OPTIMUM CROP PRODUCTION 


One of the country’s foremost producers of 
Agricultural Chemicals and Soluble Mineral Salts 
Gj 
COPPER 
SULPHATE 
ZINC 
| SULPHATE 


Tak MANGANESE | 


SULPHATE 


MAGNESIUM 
SULPHATE 


‘BORON 


FERRIC IRON 
SULPHATE 


Producers of 


CD 


And 


Special Mineral Mixtures For Fertilizer Manufacturers 


For further information phone, wire or write 
TENNESSEE FC Corporation 
Atlante, Georgie hecklend, Chie 
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INCREASE YOUR SALES OF COMMERCIAL 


FERTILIZER AND LIMESTONE 


by recommending 


the ‘New Leader’ 


SPREADER 
for Custom Spreading 


Right in your territory, there are men who can be in 
duced to go into the business of custom spreading. Many 
dealers of commercial fertilizer and limestone are getting 
bigger through the aggressive promotion 
of the custom spreading idea 
URGE YOUR SALESMEN TO BE ON THE LOOKOUT 
FOR CUSTOM SPREADING PROSPECTS! 
Every time you induce a man to buy a “New Leader 
Spreader, ycu make a friend and a customer. He will 
promote the sale of commercial fertilizer and limestone 
and you wil: mak> a profit on the fertilizer which he 
buys from you 


sales volume 


“Provides the Most 
Positive and Even Spread 
on the Market today!” 





The Complete “New Leader’ Line INCLUDES 


BULKMASTER 


“NEW LEADER” Scores 10 FIRSTS 





The first successful truck mounted 
lime spreader that could handle 
stock-pile lime satisfactorily 

The first successful 
with a chain conveyor 
The first lime spreader 
Twin Distributor Discs 
The first lime spreader with success 
ful center dump 


lime spreader 


built with 


The first lime spreader with a back 
endgate swinging wide open. 

The first lime spreader with running 
boards or catwalks as standard 
equipment 





7; 


8 


9. 


The first lime spreader with a 24 
wide conveyor trough 

The first spreader with an all-steel 
frame and wooden hopper 

The first lime spreader with a suc 
cessful attachment for spreading 
bulk or sacked commercial fertilizer 
And now! The first commercial fer 
tilizer spreader with distributor discs 
driven at a constant speed by a 
separate motor Conveyor chain 
positively synchronized with speed 
of rear truck wheels, assuring full 
width spread at all times and uni 
form distribution 








neeutAe SPREADING SERVICE 


“NEW LEADER” SELF-UNLOADING BULK TRANSPORT 


Penninsular Spreading Service of Kissimmee, 
Florida purchased three 33-ft. New Leader 
Self-Unloading Bulk Transports and two New 
leader Fertilizer Spreaders for spreading 
fertilizer on pastures and in citrus groves. 


This 20-ton transport with elevator in place 
is ready to load a ‘New Leader” Spreader 
Truck. Eliminates demurrage on freight cars; 
gets fertilizer to the job quickly. Spreader 
trucks can stay in field as this is a complete 


LIMESTONE SPREADER 
SELF-UNLOADING 
BULK TRANSPORT 
TAILGATE SAND AND CINDER SPREADER 
HI-WAY MATERIAL SPREADER 
BULKMASTER, JR. 
COMB. COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER AND 
LIMESTONE SPREADER 
FEEDMASTER 
TRUCK MOUNTED SAND 
AND CINDER SPREADER 


New Leader 
spread a minimum of 100 
pounds per acre, to any 
maximum desired up to 41/2 
tons per acre. Send coupon 
for free literature and name 
of your local distributor 


Spreaders 


self-unloading unit, leaving tractor free to 
for another transport load. Unit di- 
vided into four 5-ton compartments. Each 
may be unloaded independently. Compart 
ments and endgate removable for hauling 
bagged and packaged goods. Capacity 5 to 
25 tons, 11 to 40 feet long 


return 


Feewewewrewescererwe22 2294 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of the World’s most complete line of Spreaders 
and Bulk Delivery Equipment 


635 D Ave., N. W. 
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Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Send full 


information on 


Spreader Bulk Transport 


Bulkmaster Complete line 
Name 
Address 


City State 


Ree eweweweweseewewewe = J 





SAGFAK 


... basic* 
in multiwall 
paper bags 








Bxternattonal eB » per 


BAGPAK DIVISION 











RANDOM 
Notes & Zuotes 


Field crews, spreading over the 
state of Ohio are compiling data 
which in effect is an inventory of the 
land. When they get through they 
will have complete maps, county by 
county, showing the basic soil char- 
acteristics. Director A. W. Marion, 
Dept. of Natural Resources is direct- 
ing the operation with John W. Fer- 
guson as chief of the division. 

+ * * 

Other legislatures please copy: 
West Virginia farmers and fruit 
growers can now buy fertilizer, in- 
secticides and other chemicals with- 
out paying the state’s 2% sales and 
service tax... thanks to a vigorous 
campaign by the West Virginia Con- 
gress of Agriculture. 

. * . 


Up from down under comes word 
of a seed and fertilizer spreader 
which operates on centrifugal force 
—a revolving disk throwing out a 
stream of seed or fertilizer, distance 
controlled by speed of the disk. 15 
feet is normal operating throw. Mr. 
G. A. Hipwell is the Australian 
developer of the idea. 

© 2 

It’s an ill wind ete. . Stauffer 
Chemical made a labor agreement 
with UMW governing the employees 
at the Perry, Ohio, plant which calls 
for two bars of Ivory per 
employee per month! 


Soap 


» * * 


The North Carolina Agricultural 
Review points out that, although 
the Department of Agriculture there 
has one of the most modern and best 
equipped soil testing laboratories in 
the US, and the service is free, the 
total is only a third of the goal of a 
sample for every fifty acres each 
year. 

. * 

USDA 
Arizona led the 
farm income 


releases figures showing 
entire US in cash 
gain in 1952 with 
7.7%. Oregon 38.8%; Maine 33.3%; 
South Carolina 31.9%; California 
27.9% to quote the top five only. 
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Ezra Taft Benson, the Eisenhower Secretary of Agriculture, 


has a unique background. Directly, he is experienced in agri- 


culture because he was an Idaho farmer, a county agent, and 


economist and market specialist for the University of Idaho 


AES. 


Then he broadened out. He put in 5 years as executive sec- 


retary of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. Since 


1943 he has been on the American Institute of Cooperatives 


Executive Committee. 


Nor is his viewpoint insul»r. As 2 Mormon, he has served as 


President of the Mormon Mission—international in scope. 


At the age of 53 he is a seasoned, and experienced executive. 


And while his experience has been gained wholly among 


cooperatives, the Fertilizer Industry can surely welcome the 


fact that he has had real experience in our field. 





More than half the disaster loans 
made by USDA in the last 3 years 
have already been repaid ... and 
that means 90% of those that have 
come due—some $47,000,000. Inter- 
est collection, they figure, will wipe 
out any losses. 

* * a 

In “Newscasting” V-C’s attractive 
house organ, Gordon B. Nance and 
John Falloon, Missouri U. College 
of Agriculture, are quoted as saying 
the earning power of a_ dollar’s 
worth of fertilizer has doubled in 
the last 
dollar brought 
extra in 


dozen years 
back 

Now 
relatively cheaper than it was even 
in 1939, when it was surely a bar- 


Formerly a 
three dollars 


crops fertilizer is 


gain, and a dollar brings back from 
$6 to $7 in extra crops. 
* . os 

In Iowa 24 landowners have found 
a new way to check their progress 
in stopping erosion. They measure 
the depth of the lake into which 
their land drains. 

+ * . 

“America’s food surplus is a world 
asset made possible by scientists and 
engineers, but there are still many 
opportunities that challenge us.” So 
said Clarence Francis, chairman, 
General Food, recently. 

+ . . 

“A strong, productive industry is 
the nation’s greatest safeguard for 
peace.” Said Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, DuPont president. 
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The California Fertilizer Associa- 
tion has just completed its Twenty- 
Ninth Annual Convention at The 
Desert Inn, Palm Springs. 


A record breaking 400 attended 
from all over the West and from 
Canada, Chicago, New York, and 
Washington. Officers reelected to 
serve during the coming year were 
S. B. Tatem, Swift & Company, Los 
Angeles, President; B. H. Jones, Sun- 
land Industries, Inc., Fresno, Vice 
President; Jack Baker, Bandini Fer- 
tilizer Co., Los Angeles, Secretary; 
William E. Snyder, Wilbur-Ellis Co., 
Los Angeles, Treasurer; and Sidney 
H. Bierly, Los Angeles, Executive 
Secretary & Manager. 


James M. Quinn, California Sun 
Fertilizer Co., Los Angeles, was 
reelected to another three-year term 
on the Board of Directors. Two new 
Directors elected to serve three-year 
terms are Howard G. Conley, Pacific 
Guano Co., Berkeley; and Howard 
H. Hawkins, Golden State Plant 
Food Company, Glendora. Retiring 
from the Board of Directors were 
Ralph J. Crum, Pacific Guano Co., 
Berkeley; and Charles Monoogian, 
Downey Fertilizer Co., Downey. 


Dean Laurence Lockley of the 
School of Commerce, University of 
Southern California, in the prin- 
cipal address credited the system of 
free enterprise capitalism with 
having provided Americans with the 
highest standard of living in the 
history of the world. He pointed 
out that in recent years the Fed- 
eral government has assumed a 
planning role which is sapping the 
foundations of our economic order 
In order to save that which remains, 
he said that we must have three 
conditions. First, we must be able 
to enter or leave any lawful busi- 
ness in accordance with our own ap- 
praisal of the advantages of doing 
so. Second, competition shall be the 
regulator of business. Third, we must 
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rely on free prices to determine the 
kinds and amounts of goods and 
services we produce and consume. 
While agreeing that adequate polic- 
ing must be maintained in the pub- 
lic interest, he said that we have 
reached a point where there is too 
much government interference with 
business. 


An outline of the water develop- 
ment plan for California was pre- 
sented by T. R. Simpson, Professor 
of Irrigation Engineering, Universi- 
ty of California, Berkeley. Most of 
California’s surplus waters, both 
surface and underground, are in the 
northern half of the state. It is 
hoped that 100,000 acre feet will be 
diverted annually to 50,000 acres of 
new land from the Folsom Reservoir 
during the next ten years. Critical 
areas of underground water deple- 
tion include the west side of the 
San Joaquin Valley, where he said 
current pumping volume will likely 
exhaust water storage in the next 
ten years. The Dinuba-McFarland 
and the Arvin-Edison areas are be 
ing severely depleted. Pine Flat and 
Isabella Dams should provide better 
regulated water supply for irriga- 
tion, and bring new land under 
irrigation. The south coastal area, 
from Ventura to San Diego county, 
inclusive, consisting of almost 11, 
000 square miles, enjoys water im- 
ported from the Colorado River. 
Owens Valley and Mono Basin to 
the extent of about 500,000 acre feet 
annually, which has helped to hold 
ground water overdrafts to a min- 
imum. The State has begun the 
formulation of plans of the Oroville 
Dam on the Feather River and of 
a conduit to convey surplus water 
to Southern California. 


Others on the program were Z. H. 
Beers, Executive Secretary of the 
Middlewest Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee, Chicago, who outlined the 
close relationship existing there be- 
tween the fertilizer industry, the 


Universities of thirteen states, and 
the farmers of that area. Dr. Russell 
Coleman, President of the National 
Fertilizer Association, Washington, 
D. C., spoke on the subject, “Where 
is all the Fertilizer Going?”, and 
Paul T. Truitt, President of the 
American Plant Food Council, Inc., 
also of Washington, outlined the new 
U.S.D.A.—Land Grant College Fer- 
tilizer Use Program. Warren T. 
Schoonover, Soils Specialist, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Berke- 
ley, followed Truitt with California’s 
place in the program. 

Weller Noble, President of Pacific 
Guano Company, Berkeley, told of 
the fertilizer materials supply situa- 
tion, and projected the picture 
through the year to come. He com- 
pared the volume of fertilizers used 
in California in 1940 and 1951 (216,- 
735 tons and 731,400 tons, respective- 
ly). The increase was 514,665 tons, 
or 23%, which the efforts of the 
growing fertilizer industry made 
possible. Indications are that the 
principal materials will be in some- 
what better supply than during the 
past year, with the exception of 
treble superphosphate, ammonium 
nitrate, and, during the first four 
months of 1953, sulphate of am- 
monia. 

Wednesday morning was devoted 
to the State Bureau of Chemistry, 
which provided excellent papers on 
the new chemical soil conditioners, 
on industrial plant accident preven- 
tion, on the trend of fertilizer use 
in the west, and a report on its ac- 
tivities during the past year. The 
Soil Improvement Committee of the 
Association presented six interesting 
reports on fertilizer experiments 
under way at Experiment and Field 
Station test plots throughout Cali- 
fornia. Those who participated here 
were Dr. L. C. Cochran and Dr. D. 
G. Aldrich, Jr., both of the Citrus 
Experiment Station, Riverside; Dr. 
B. A. Krantz, Southwestern Irriga- 
tion Field Station, Brawley; Dr. D. 
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S. Mikkelsen; Dr. O. A. Lorenz; and 
F. J. Hills of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Davis. 

Tuesday, November 11, was de 
voted to reception, with prizes 
awarded winners of men’s and 
women’s golf tournaments, women’s 


1, CFA Board of Directors 
Los Angeles, Howard G 
James M. Quinn 
dent, S. B. T. 
Fertilizers Co., 
Los Angeles, William E 
in photo: B. H 
H. Hawkins, Golden State Plant 
Houston, Mid-State Chemical Supply Co., 
ney H. Bierly, Los Angeles.) 
2. Four charter 


Jack Baker, 
Conley, Pacific 


Simas, The 


Bandini Fertilizer Co., 
Guano Co., 
Calif. Sun Fertilizer Co., 
Tatem, Swift & Co., Los Angeles, 
Oakland, William E. 


Los Angeles, Presi 


Snyder, 
Triangle Co., 
Jones, Sunland Industries, Fresno, Howard 
Food Co., 
Lindsay, Manager Sid 


members of CFA: Geirge P. Bloxham, 


putting, 
weather 
vention’s 


Ideal 
Con- 
memorable 


bowling and bridge. 
contributed to the 
success. Two 


cocktail parties were given, one on 
Monday evening by Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co., Ltd., and the other on Wed- 
nesday evening by American Potash 


Guano Co., Los 
Berkeley, Sidney Herzberg, 
Lowell Berry, The 
Wilbur-Ellis 
Salinas 


Francisco, George 


Glendora, Howard 


Corp., Los 
Pacific 


Angeles, 
Ontario 
Houser, Southern Calif 
CFA Soil Improvement Committee 
beginning at left: F 


San Jose, 
Angeles. 4 Chas, D 
Mavor, welcoming delegates 


& Chemical Corporation. The Con- 
vention closed with the annual ban- 
quet and dinner dance. 

The time and location for the 
1953 Convention will be determined 
by the Association’s Board of Direc- 
tors at its next meeting. 


Weller Noble, Pacific Guano Co., 
Fert. Works, Ontario, T. Walter 
Fertilizer Co., Los Angeles.3. Members 
Clockwise around the table 


Haven Leavitt, Shell Chemical Corp., San 
Wickstrom 
Wallace Macfarlane, 
Mog, Growers Fertilizer Co., 
Potash Institute, 


American Potash Inst., Seattle, 
Pacific Guano Co., Los Angeles, Earl 
Stockton, J. N. Nelson, Ameri 
Earle J. Shaw, Chilean Nitrate 
farrell, Palm Springs 





ONE OF THE LARGEST INAV convENTIONS EVER 


The figures had not been totalled 
up as we flew toward home base and 
our typewriter, but it looked 
though the Miami Beach meeting 
of National Fertilizer Association 
had broken all previous attendance 
It was a big meeting. And 
constructive and a well 
convention 


as 


records 
it was a 
balanced 


Basically, it was a forward-looking 
meeting. New technical problems 
ahead, to be solved and in process 
of solution. Marketing problems 
which could lie ahead, and are very 
much worth thinking about, just in 
Sound thinking and straight- 
from-the shoulder talking about an 


case 


SPEAKERS AT NFA CONVENTION 
W. R. Alstetter, NFA; Warren Garst, 
Fifield, Director of Florida AES; and NFA 
the panel who presented the symposium 
Nitrogen Division; Joe C. Sharp, Spencer 
Schaffnit, Stedman Foundry. George V 
C. Kapusta, NFA was secretary 
Jr. Davison Chemical; lower, A. H 


Top 


Home 


Taylor 
The pictures at the rostrum are 
Moseman 


industry which finds itself convert- 
ing from one that ground up and 
mixed ingredients, to one that is 
an involved chemical operation 

That was the kind of talk on the 
convention floor, as well as in the 
lobbies and elsewhere, as old friends 
met again and compared notes 
and as new faces appeared, eager for 
the latest information on new plant 
construction, and the conversion of 
old plants to the new techniques and 
the new selling problems ahead. It 
was a good convention from a fun 
standpoint, and because Miami Beach 
is a good place to have fun 


So let’s tell the story in sequence 


group—Thursday morning speakers include 
State Bank, Jefferson, Iowa; Willard M 
vice-chairman E. A. Geohegan. Lower group 
on Ammoniation Technology: T. C. Rogers 
Chemical; Ove F. Jensen, Dupont: W. E 
Spencer Chemical, presided; Edwit 
top, W. N. Watmough 
USDA 


in an effort to the high 
lights in the short time we have b 

tween the convention itself and the 
demands of the printer, who is wait 
ing for these words to go into meta! 


give you 


Thursday November 20 the morn 
ing session opened promptly and o 
time. The first speaker, NFA vice 
president Raoul Allstetter set the 
basic background with a review of 
the situation in NPK supply and the 
established through 1955 by 
the Government, with most of which 
our readers are thoroughly familiar 
through publication in recent issues 
A special point of the slides he pre 
ented however, 
graphs showing how 
NPK rapidly off na 
tionwide so that are seemingly 
2pproaching a period of high analy 
sis with equal quantities of N, P and 
K in the 


goals 


was a series of 
the 


leveling 


ratios of 
are 
we 


analysis 
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KEY TO PICTURES 
1. Governor Tom Dewey, “one of 
best customers” he tells C. D. Shailen 
berger, and Ira Moss, both of Shreve 
port Fertilizer Works, Shreveport, La., 
2. B. B. Fall. Rogers & Hubbard Co., 
Portiand, Conn., Graham Campbell, Cham 
berlain & Barclay, Inc., Cranbury, N. J 
3. Fred Lodge, National Fertilizer Asso 
ciation, P. H. Groggins, National Produc 
tion Authority, both of Washington. 4. 
Warren Belser, U. S. Steel Co., Birming 
Ala.. Joe Stough, International Min 
& Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 5 
Harrell, Southwest Potash Corp., 
Ga., Ira Moss, Shreveport 
Works, Shreveport, La. 6. B 
Rogers & Hubbard Co., Portland 
W. A. Webster, Chicago, Ill., and 
f Chambers, Cornelia, Ga., both of 
Quaker Oats Co. 7. Madigan, 
Green Bay, Wisc., ¢ E. Smithers, 
Gainesville, Fla., both of Fertilizer Engi- 
neering & Equipment Co. 8 Dr. A. H 
Moseman, Chief Bur. Plant Industry, Soils 
and Agric. Engineering, USDA, Dr. Rus 
sell Coleman, National Fertilizer Associa 
tion, Washington, Jack Rutland, Interna 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., C 
cago, Ill. 9. B. E. Brown, Knoxville 
tilizer Co., Knoxville, Tenn., E. N. Shel 
ton, Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 10. Chas 
McDowell, Winter Park, Fla., A. A. Green, 
Jackson Fertilizer Co., Jackson, Miss. 11. 
Cc. R. Sparks, Buhner Fertilizer Co., 
Seymour, Ind.. Joe C. Sharp, Spencer 
Chemical Co, Kansas City, Mo. 12. W. L 
Waring, Lyons Fertilizer Co., 
Ralph Boynton, U. S. Potash Co., At 
lanta, Ga. 13. Harvey Melson, Melson Fer 
tilizer Co., Georgetown, Del.. R. P. Thomas, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago. 14. N. Weatherly and W. C 
Davis, both of the John J. Harte Co., At 
lanta, Ga. 18. Alex M. and H. H. McIver, 
both of Alex M. McIver & Son, Charles 
ton, S. C 
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Not only Mr. Alstetter, but other 
speakers as well stressed the fact 
that the farmer can profitably use 
far more fertilizer than he is now 
doing, and that education can well 
make the present production levels 
look small, some years from now. 
This is an answer to the question 
that hung in the air over the meet- 
ing—“What will happen to volume 


9” 


if we have a recession? 


As Mr. Alstetter sees it, if we 
can get over to the farmer and his 
banker and landlord-merchant coun- 
sellors the economic facts about 
fertilizer, we can convince them all 
that, come lower prices, fertilizer 


would be the last “expense” item to 
cut off the budget. Costs have risen 
and are still rising for the farmer, 
and fertilizer—producing high yield 
—can help level these other costs 
down again to levels demanded by 
softening basic crop markets. 


He talked a while on soil tests, 
and the need for better understand- 
ing of what is already present in the 
soil in the way of plant foods, and 
made an eloquent plea for more 
money for the colleges so they can 
set up facilities to handle the soil 
tests already demanded, as well as 


Random shots at Roney Plaza cabanas and beach; easily spotted 
- Fertilizer Co., 
Centreville, 


are Mr. & Mrs. Elbert Carvel, Valliant 
Del., Ed Valliant, Valliant Fertilizer Co., 


Krebs, Baugh Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md 


additional soil-test volume to come 


In conjunction with the education 
of bankers, he suggested that fer- 
tilizer people get on the programs of 
state banker conventions to present 
the economic background of 
product. 


our 


The next item on the program was 
the showing of the new movie, in 
full sound and beautiful color, pro 
duced by NFA. This is based on the 
fundamental that a farmer should 
get a minimum of 100 bushels of 
corn to the and by so doing 
maintain his land fertility level. The 
whole philosophy of the approach 
of this fine picture is that it is 
doubly profitable—because of the 
immediate crop-income and because 
the land is maintained at fertility 
and tillage levels, and does not re- 
quire spasmodic and thereby ex 
pensive spurts of building up. 

Directed and photographed by 
NFA’s Robert H. Engle, “Cash in on 
Corn” was produced under the guid- 
ance of an advisory committee com- 
posed of W. E. Colwell, Head, Ag- 
ronomy Department, North Caro- 
lina State; Porter Hedge, Assistant 
to the Administrator, Production & 
Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 


acre 


Potash Co., 
International 
glasses 


New 
Laurel, 
Md., L. A 
Dean Gidney, U. S 


York, Mrs 
Minerals 


partment of Agriculture; R. Q. 
Parks, Head, Division of Soil Man- 
agement & Irrigation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; R. M. Salter, 
Chief, Soil Conservation Service, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture; 
George D. Scarseth, Director of 
Research, American Farm Research 
Association; and H. H. Tucker, 
Chairman, Plant Food Research 
Committee, NFA has fifty prints 
which they can loan you. But if you 
want one for use regularly in your 
own territory you can own a print 
for $100 to which, by the way, you 
can attach your own trailer film. 

Requests for loan of the film 
should be directed to NFA at 616 
Investment Building, Washington 5, 
D. C. giving the dates you want to 
show it. 

Warren Garst is a banker. He is 
executive vice-president of the Home 
State Bank in Jefferson, Iowa. But 
we feel after listening to him talk 
that any 


signs of a glass eye is when he de- 


the only time he shows 
tects someone standing in the way 
of the progress of the farmers of his 
area. 


Some years ago when hybrid corn 


Ed Smith, 
& Chemical 


Washington 
Corp., hiding 


Sid Keel, 
behind dark 











magnesium 


Include Soluble Magnesium in Your Quality Fertilizers 


Magnesium is the basic metallic element 
in chlorophyll, the green plant substance 
which captures the sun's energy that is 
vital for life and growth. 


Magnesium concentrates in the seed with 
phosphorus to aid in the formation of oils 
and proteins required for viable seed. 


* Magnesium functions as a carrier of phos- 


phates to the actively growing and fruit- 
ing parts of the plant. 


Magnesium is required to activate the 
processes which stimulate the production 
and transport of carbohydrates and pro- 
teins within the growing plant. 


Magnesium, in sufficient quantities, enables 
the plant to utilize other plant nutrients 
for healthy, disease-resistant growth. 


Magnesium stimulates the growth of soil 
bacteria and increases the nitrogen-fixing 
power of legumes. 


Kn 


POTASH DIVISION 


DU po ,Mag ye 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


Research has demonstrated that there is a close relationship between 
phosphorus and magnesium in the life and growth of all plants. Magnesium 
appears to act as a “‘carrier” of phosphates within the plant, probably 
by the formation of soluble magnesium phosphate compounds. Poor 
response to phosphate fertilizers may be due to low magnesium in the 
soil. Therefore, in order that the growing and fruiting parts of the plant 
receive sufficient supplies of phosphorus, they must have an ample 
amount of soluble magnesium in addition to phosphate. 


The most effective and convenient way for the farmer to supply an 
adequate amount of soluble magnesium to his growing crops is to use a 
fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag. 

Sul-Po-Mag, produced exclusively by International, provides a properly 
balanced combination of sulfate of magnesium and sulfate of potash, 
water-soluble and immediately available to the growing plant. International 
supplies Sul-Po-Mag in bulk for use in mixed fertilizers and bagged for 
direct application. 

Advertising of Sul-Po-Mag in full-color pages in Country Gentleman and 
in smaller space in state and sectional farm papers is stimulating the 
interest of farmers in quality fertilizers containing Sul-Po-Mag. 


d and Refined at Carlsbad by International for Fertilizer Manufacturers 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 





was a new thing, being gingerly ap 
proached by the more daring of the 
growers, Mr. Garst bought and gave 
hybrid seed-corn to his neighboring 
farmers. Today, with just as much 
enthusiasm, he doing the 
thing with a forward looking 
tilization program 

As Mr. Garst said, he 
derstand anybody 


iS 


same 
fer 
cannot un 
giving a thought 
to a possible loss of fertilizer vol 
ume. Out in Iowa they “cal 
louses on their knees 
for more fertilizer” and if all the 
farmers could educated to the 
point the leaders have reached the 
industry would find itself hard put 
to supply the 
Jefferson County, alone 

Mr. Garst survey, and 
found that farmers were not going 
short on fertilizer due to the re 
fusal of banks to make loans, but 
due to the fact that not enough farm- 
ers looked on plant food programs 
as something to justify such 
There he 


have 
from begging 


be 


fertilizer needed by 


made a 


loans 


1s, says, shortage of 


no 


1. Dr. H. B 
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Mann, Washington, 
Potash institute 


Dr 
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Henderson, 


funds for the farmer who pre 
sent an intelligent plan for the de 
velopment of his land. And he 
lieves those who complain of fund 
shortages are largely the substand- 
ard farmers, who are not good risks 
for institutions which the 
todians of other people’s money 
Bankers, he reports, are going 
much further. They are hiring men 
who really know farming, and teach 
them banking. Through 
men they are helping the farmer to 
lay out a program which may even 
the need for borrowing 
of farmers with unprofit 
at least cattle which 
produced less revenue than their 
value of fertilizer would bring up 
out of the ground. He cited examples 
of milk the money put 
into fertilizer the crop re 
sulting in revenue many times that 
of the milk. 
Farmers 
Mr. Garst 
industry’s 
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ing these 
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1, Mr. & Mrs. T. W. Allen, Sand Mountain 
Fertilizer Co., Atallia, Ala. 2. Mr. & Mrs 
Ww Barton, Tennessee Corp., Atlanta 
Ga. 3. Mr. & Mrs. Bob Engle, National 
Fertilizer Association, Inc., Washington 
Mr. & Mrs. E. A. Geoghegan and Miss 
Patty Geoghegan, Southern Cotton Oil Co 
New Orleans Dixie Lee Phillips, 
Mr. & Mrs Phillips, Chemical 
Engineering Service, Green Bay, Wisc. 6. 
Mr. & Mrs. J. H. Owens, Roanoke Guano 
Co., Roanoke, Ala. 7. Mr Mrs. R. A 
Jones, Anaconda Copper Co., Anaconda 
& Mrs. J. K. Plummer, Ten 
Atlanta, Ga. 9. Mary Wal 
National Fertilizer Associa 
Washington, Ray Pratt, Kinchen 
O'Keefe & Co., Greenville, Miss. 10. Mr 
& Mrs. Henry K. Lange, and Miss Dena 
Lange, Lange Bros., Inc., St. Louis, Mo 
1l. Mr. & Mrs. Ed Smith, Potash Company 
of America, Washington. 12 Mrs. George 
Moyers, Chicago, Ill., Gera Piero, S. E 
I.F.A. Viale Regina, Italy, George Moyers 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp 
Chicago, Ill. 13. Roy Gurkin, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Raleigh, N. C., Mrs. J 
O'H. Sanders, Atlanta, Ga., J. D. Dawson 
Fidelity Chemical Corp Houston, Tex 
14. Mr ¢ Mrs. M. D. Broadfield, Ark 
Food Co., N. Littie Rock 
Turner, Council Bluffs 
Bennett, Omaha Farm 
Omaha Neb Mrs H y 
Columbus, Ohio 
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there shaking hands across farm 
fences in the off-seasons, encourag- 
ing test plots. Because if a man can 
demonstrate a better crop on his 
own land, it is far more convincing 
than a test plot off somewhere else. 
He wonders at the dealers who have 
no selling program, and told of one 
in his area who considered direct, 
farm-to-farm salesmanship a secret 
weapon, and begged the bank not 
to tell the other dealers what was 
gulng on 


He razzed the agronomic forces 
in a humorous way for their varying 
stories, and felt that much progress 
could be made if these approaches 
to the various problems could be 
reconciled, and the farmer not con- 
fused by finding his farm-paper and 
his county agent and his university 
diametrically opposed in their the- 
ories and their recommendations. 


“Get on the same wave-length 
with the farmer”, says Mr. Garst, 
by which he means that too much 
of the information relayed to the 
farm comes down in language he 
does not understand. He advocated 
a course in public relations and the 
study of books on how to make your 
hearers and readers understand what 
you say. Because, said he, “Unless 
they understand you, you might just 
as well not thought the 
thoughts.” 


It was a long, hard job to sell the 
hybrid corn idea. It is equally hard 
to sell the full fertilizer idea—and 
it will take the combined, integrat- 
ed effort of our industry working 
closely with the whole extension 
program to accomplish the task. 
Only 15% really want to know. An- 
other 10% are exposed to education 
. how to educate the remaining 

is the problem which faces us 
if we are to go on expanding and 
developing our industry as we would 
like to do. 


have 


rKor 
iva 


His final word—keep prices high 
enough so there is an incentive to 
get out and sell. “Keeping everlast- 
ingly at it brings success.” 

Then came Willard M. Fifield, di- 
rector of Florida’s experiment sta- 
tions—a man with a dry wit, and 


his feet firmly on the ground— 
something which he says is some- 


28 


times a bit rare among agronomists. 
His talk was a review of the type 
of activities of the unusual AES set- 
up heads. They have some 200 in 
personnel, only half of which are at 
home base, the remainder being 
scattered out through the state on 
stations and projects. He can quote 
chapter and verse on the money 
the extension forces have saved and 
made for the Florida growers, the 
work they have done in the develop- 
ment of such things as, for example, 
the phosphate resources of the 
State. And he can talk in broad 
strokes as well. 


“Americans don’t mind working 
hard. But they want to do it their 
own way, and not be told by any- 
one how they must do it.” 

“There are people in this world 
who are starving to death. Let us be 
thankful next Thursday that we are 
not among them. And let us give 
credit to the great Land-Grant Col- 
lege system that has made us the 
best-fed nation in the world. War, 
disease and starvation are man- 
kind’s worst enemies, and the great- 
est of these is starvation.” 


He entered into the realm of the 
future, discussing the ground swell 
of demand for full soil analysis, and 
the matching of fertilizers to soil 
needs more closely. He recognized 
this as creating production and dis- 
tribution problems for the fertilizer 
industry, but was full of faith that 
we could work it out, as we had 
worked out so many other problems. 
In the interest of better utilization 
of plant food, the time is not too 
far off when fertilizer analyses will 
not only take into consideration the 
inherent plant food in the soil, but 
the results of tissue and leaf analy- 
ses which are coming into the pic- 
ture. 

Thursday afternoon a Symposium 
on Ammoniation Technology was 
held, under the chairmanship of 
George V. Taylor of Spencer Chem- 
ical. He presented four speakers: 

T. C. Rogers of the Nitrogen Di- 
vision (Allied Chemical & Dye) 
spoke on the ammoniation of nor- 
mal superphosphate, and laid the 
background of the whole develop- 
ment of ammoniation which is now 


approaching what seems to be its 
practical top limit, and the mechan- 
ical condition problem ammonia 
tion has imposed. 


He emphasized the vital need for 
bring equipment up to date so that 
the mass could be uniformly and 
properly ammoniated, because, once 
fixed, no amount of mixing can re- 
distribute ragged ammoniation. 


Good ammoniation requires uni- 
form superphosphate (or recogni- 
tion of its variation; good mechani- 
cal condition, proper ammoniation 
practices; proper aeration and cool- 
ing. 

This talk brought out several audi- 
ence questions: Will water added 
permit higher ammoniation? Yes, 
but it must be removed afterward 
in the drying-cooling process. 


A question on cooling brought out 
considerable description of cooling 
equipment. 

A question on the use of wetting 
agents developed the fact that tests, 
now inconclusive, do show some 
value in the use of such agents 
when the mass tends to resist am- 
moniation. 

Joe C. Sharp of Spencer Chemi- 
cal spoke on the ammoniate of 
triple superphosphate which does 
not absorb ammoniation like normal 
superphosphate. In cold weather it 
will refuse. Ammoniation up to 
3.25%, fairly simple. Up to 5% is 
being accomplished, but is far more 
difficult. Mr. Sharp presented a 
series of slides showing the costs of 
production, based on a mid-West 
point so the shipping costs would be 
included. 


Ove F. Jensen, DuPont, spoke on 
urea-ammonia solutions, a complex 
subject. He discussed the properties 
of various urea-ammonia liquors, 
the type of equipment required, and 
the safety measures which should be 
taken in any plant using these 
liquors. 

W. E. Schaffnit, Stedman Foundry 
and Machine Company, talked on 
ammoniation equipment and _ tech- 
niques. He made the point that our 
industry has ceased to be a mechan- 
ical producer and is now a chemical 
industry. 
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the vital need for 
He says entirely 
laid on high 
how fast, but 
thing to ask, he 


He emphasized 
accurate weights 
much 
speed mixing 
how well” is 


says 


stress 1s 
“Not 
the 


too 


Be sure all ingredients are in the 
before mixing. Time in the 
mixer must be higher as we get into 
the higher ammoniation 
as much as 3 minutes for 
levels. 


mass 


rates 
some 


And he described in detail 
types of mixing equipment. 


many 


Thursday night, the annual ban 
quet took the form of a buffet sup- 
per, served with all the drama for 
which the Roney-Plaza chefs are 
famous. Afterwards an _ hour-long 
show, displaying the real talents of 
a group of local beauty queens, and 
dancing, completed the evening 


Friday morning Safety took the 


lead, with W. N. Watmough, Jr., 
Davison Chemical vice-president, 
presenting the top management 
viewpoint on the economic and 
social values of a real safety pro- 
gram. Our readers are familiar with 
the record of Davison in this respect, 
and the high honors they have won 
from the National Safety Council 
as well as from insurance companies 
due to their remarkable 
safety. 

Mr Watmough presented the 
subject from the viewpoint of the 
worker who suffers the pain and the 
financial of the accident; the 
community that must help somehow 
to pay for that loss; the industry it 
self, which man: and 
the plant which gains a reputation 
as a bad place to work, if its safety 


record of 


loss 


loses a good 


record is bad, in a period when labor 
can be choosy. 
And, as final event the following 


NEW FOUNDATIONS FOR 
TOMORROW'S AGRICULTURE 


By Dr. 


A. H. MoseMAN 


Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 


Engineering, 


I welcome 
with 


this opportunity to 
today. For a 
fertilizer 


meet good 
industry 
interest in 


soils re- 


you 
the 
has maintained a lively 
Federal-State crop and 
search. In turn, my 
agriculture have 
the production 

tilizers are an 
of improving 


many years 


associates in 
recognized that 
and use of fer- 
essential part 
crop production 
which is the goal of our research. We 
share many problems in 
our efforts to improve processes and 
products, to develop higher analysis 
fertilizers, to devise better methods 
of application, and to increase the 
efficiency of crop use of nutrients 


common 


In your meetings yesterday and 
today you have given considerable 
attention to problems of direct con 


cern to the fertilizer industry. I 


should like to review with you some 
of the 


problems and potentialities 


USDA 


of mutual concern to all of us in 
agriculture and particularly in agri 
cultural research. We are all famil 
iar with the challenge 
farmers in meeting the requirement 
of a growing population in the years 
ahead. What will be needed in the 
way of new information to 
these demands? 


facing our 


meet 
Technology in agriculture has 
come a long way in the past 10 
years. We’ve made so much progress 
that some folks say we already have 
the technology necessary to feed a 
population than 


one-fourth larger 


we are feeding levels of 


nutrition 


today at 


equal to those now es 


tablished. The main concern, in their 
opinion, is to apply the recommen 
dations we already have. It has been 
suggested also that increased use of 
will take care of 


fertilizer alone 


a. 
= 


KEY TO PICTURES 


1, Mr. & Mrs. W. T 
Mill Co., Boston, Mass 
El Dorado, Ark., J. C 
tilizer Co., Texarkana, Ark., Mrs. Harold 
Trammell, Texarkana. 3. Mr. & Mrs. Fred 
Purcell, Combustion Engineering Ray 
mond Pulverizer Div., Atlanta, Ga. 4. M1 
& Mrs. W. S. Tyler, Red Star Fertilizer 
Co., Sulphur Springs, Tex. 5. Mr. & Mrs 
Harold Trammell, Farmers Fertilizer Co., 
Tex 6. Al Weldon, Lee 
Turner International Paper Co., Balti 
more Md. 7. Tom Athey, Albemarle 
Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va., Marior 
Meridian Fertilizer Factory, Hat 
Miss F. N. Bridgers, Farm 
ers Cotton Co., Wilson, N. C. 8 George 
McCarty, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., J. O'H 
Sanders Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, both 
of Atlanta, Ga. 9 B. A. Crady, U. S 
Potash Co., Meridian, Miss. 10. Thos. H 
fremearne, USDA, PMA, OMF, Malcolm 
MeVicker National Fertilizer Associa 
tio! Washington. 11. B. F. Crumpler, 
Raleigh, N. C., F. R. Curtis, Shreveport, 
La., both of Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp 
12. Dr. H. B. Mann, Washington, D. C 
Dr. Fielding Reed, Atlanta, both of Ameri 
Institute. 13. Ed Kapusta and 
both of National Fertilizer 
Washington. 14. ¢ B. Dunn 
French Potash & Import Co., New York 
J H Epting Epting Distributing Co 
Leesville, S. C. 18. H. M. Arnold, Arnold 
F Monroe, Ga., Shorty Mad 
iox, Southwest Potash Corp., Atlanta, Ga., 
Hoke McConnell, MeConnell & Co., 
ton, Ga 





Doyle, Sturtevant 
2. Mrs. Doug Kelly, 
Cabe, Farmers Fer 


Texarkana, 


Paper 
Field 
tiesburg 


can Potash 
Bob Engle 


Association, 


ertilizer Co 


Roys 


our food and fiber needs 


over the next 25 years 


most of 


fertilizers will 
As you know, 
the Department of Agriculture has 
recently joined with the Land-Grant 
Colleges in 


Expanded use of 
help and is important 


setting up a 
hensive program to encourage more 
efficient fertilizer and lime. 
This will be a vital factor in helping 
farmers food demands in the 
Used effectively, fertilizer 
lime will produce high crop 
yields, build up the soil, and pay 
the farmer an adequate return on 
his investment 


compre 
use of 


meet 
future 
and 


COORDINATED ADVANCES IN 
TECHNOLOGY 

here is what we must keep 

Effective use of larger 

amounts of fertilizer will require a 

technology in the 


But 
in mind 


highly-geared 
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whole cropping system. We must 
have—in some cases—a completely 
new approach to crops and soils 
problems. We must have improve- 
ments not only in fertilizers, but 
also better adapted varieties of crop 
plants, with improved practices for 
controlling weeds, plant 
and insects, better machinery for 
applying both fertilizers and pesti- 
cides, improvements in cultivating 
and harvesting equipment, and more 
efficient use of our water resources 


diseases, 


Our success in making efficient 
of fertilizer and lime will de 
pend almost entirely on our ability 
to gear all aspects of crop produc- 
tion and soil management, includ- 
ing conservation measures, to a 
higher level of efficiency. This will 
require a more under 
standing of the laws and principles 
governing plant growth and develop 
ment, and the orderly application of 
such knowledge in modification of 
growth This background 
or basic information represents the 
new foundations for tomorrow’s ag 
riculture which I want to touch on 
today. 


use 


adequate 


processes 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION 
Let’s take a look at the 
crop as an example of a few of the 
intermeshed problems. Over the past 
half century, tobacco culture in the 
United States has been stabilized 
and intensified in those regions most 
favored by soil and climate for its 
production. We apply more fertilize: 
than to any 
crop. Returns in both 
quality generally 


tobacco 


acre to tobacco 
field 
and 


good 


per 
other 
yields are 


very 


Even so, tobacco growers are still 
plagued by many difficult problems 
of production that can’t be solved 
simply be the use of more fertilizer 
Plant diseases carry a special threat 
to the tobacco grower. For example 
a year ago in North Carolina, black 
shank—one of the more serious and 
widely prevalent diseases com 
pletely destroyed the crop on 15 
thousand detailed 
assessed the cost at seven-and-a-half 
million dollars. Unless we can find 

through research—effective meth 
ods of disease control, tobacco grow 


acres. A survev 
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ers will not be needing additional 
fertilizer. 


With tobacco as with other crops, 
our approach to the disease prob- 
lem has been to breed resistant 
varieties. Today’s varieties, while 
much improved over those of 35 
years ago, are far from the final 
answer to all that is desired with 
regard to quality and resistance to 
diseases. 


The limitation—we realized 25 
years ago—is that all of the culti- 
vated from 
species and this species is highly 
susceptible to many diseases. No 
matter how much we arranged the 
genes in the material we could never 
achieve the high degree of resistance 
we need 


tobaccos come one 


And so, we began to search fo 
new material to use in the breeding 
work. Plant explorers combed the 
world for wilt-resistant tobaccos 
When these plants were evaluated 
we found some tobacco relatives that 
carried high resistance or immunit\ 
to the major But 
they were of different species and 
we had to techniques for 
making interspecific crosses. To do 
so we first had to develop a better 
understanding of the fundamental 
genetics and heredity of the tobacco 
plant. The urgency of the 
problem—with the only 
satisfactory answer 


tobacco diseases 


devise 


disease 
apparently 
resting in in 
terspecific crosses—made us under 
take the long-time studies 
needed to gain this understanding 


basic 


We're beginning to see 
from the fundamental research be 
gun in 1930. We now have tech 
niques for making interspecific hy 
brids to transfer resistance to a high 
level in new 
have the experience 
map a breeding program 
resistance to 


return 


varieties. Today we 
necessary t 
that will 
most and 
possibly all of the now known majo: 
diseases of tobacco. The job was well 
done for tobacco and 
carried on in a similar manner fo: 
some other crops. However, ou 
knowledge of the genetics of disease 
resistance and the nature of 
ance in plants is still meager and 
woefully inadequate for combating 


give us 


has been 


resist 


multitudinous hazards of 


disease 


our crop 


TOBACCO QUALITY 

Another problem has been raised 
by the introduction of resistant to- 
bacco varieties and by increased 
use of fertilizer. That is the question 
of quality. Most of the disease-re 
sistant varieties have different quali- 
ty characteristics that the susceptible 
tobaccos they replaced. Unbalanced 
or excessive fertilization also pro 
duces tobacco unacceptable to the 
trade because of excessive moisture 
content, off flavor, coarse leaf, or at 
times tobaccos that cannot be prop- 
erly cured. In a highly competitive 
world market quality is extremely 
important. The United States now 
has the quality edge in this market 
and we must keep it to hold ou 
place in the world tobacco trade. 

A few initiated 
studies to develop understanding of 


years ago we 


the factors involved in tobacco qual 


ity. We wanted some basic physical 


and chemical standards to replace 
the “touch or taste” 
result, we now have a new technique 
the chromatographic method—by 
which we can—for the first time 
separate the alkaloids in the tobac 
This opened a wide 
vistas to be explored. One 
of these is the influence of different 
Ikaloids on quality. An 
other is the alkaloid composition of 
a large collection of tobacco breed 
ing material. A third is a 
the relationship 
fertilizer use and tobacco 


practices. As a 


co. leaf has 


range of 


tobacco 


clearer 
understanding of 
between 
auality 

Here the quality relation 
hip is not peculiar to the tobacco 
We are all familiar with the 
influence of fertilizers and higher 
content of wheat 


again, 
crop 
vields on protein 
and corn 

the 
be reduced 
without af 


tudies indicate 
fertilizer 
to 35 percent 
either the quality or the 
the crop adversely. This 
done by substituting low cost 


Recent cost 
of tobacco 
from 20 
fecting 
yield of 


can 


can be 
inorganic materials for the more ex 
pensive organics now used, increas 
ing the total plant nutrient content, 
and changing the relative propor 
tions of major nutrients. Some prog 
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ress has already been made in get- 
ting these recommendations adopt- 
ed. 

The tobacco crop is grown in a 
relatively small area of this country 
and a great deal of research has 
been done on many factors of pro 
duction. Some of the problems, now 
solved in culture, 
important hurdles in 


tobacco remain 
other crop 
areas 
TESTS FOR NATIVE 
PHOSPHORUS 

For example, on acid soils, we’ve 
be able for many years with reason 
able accuracy to measure the native 
and applied phosphorus available 
We have no reliable tests 

phosphorus in the cal 
careous and neutral soils of the West 
However, this particular problem 
seems well on the way to being soly 
ed. We have developed a_ highly 
promising laboratory technique that 
appears suitable for making simple, 
rapid tests for native 
fertility in Western soils 
this is perfected we will be able to 


to plants 
for native 


phosphorus 
As soon as 


define the broad areas where added 


phosphorus is needed for crop pro 


duction 
NUTRIENT DEFICIENCIES 
Much of our research must be di 


toward obtaining 
knowledge of the inter-relationshivs 


rected more 


between crops and fertilizers. soils 
and water. A 
etudy 


timely example is a 
initiating in the South 
The object is to find how soon the 
use of fertilizers containing little or 
no sulfur may result in sulfur de 
This investigation will re 
late the sulfur brought down in the 
rainfall and the 
the soil to crop 


were 


Hmency 
residual sulfur in 
requirement We 
information on the 
collected in th 
industrial citie 


must have more 
amount of sulfur 

tmosphere around 
end cerried by rainfall to farm land 
We must consider the cronving svs 
effect unon the rates of 


needed bv different crons 


tem, and its 
eulfiy 

We've gained considerable insight 
into certain aspects of plant nutr’ 
tion in the past few vears. The work 
with radioisotopes has given us an 


vnusually sharp and detailed victure 


of the role of vhosvhorus in vlant 


growth, the relation between native 


a NGO 6s atl 


and applied phosphorus, and the 
stages at which different crops make 
maximum use of this element. We 
need similar information on nitro 
gen, potassium, and other nutrient 
elements. 


A new concept for determining 
copper deficiency in plants has re 
cently been proposed by a scientist 
of our Bureau. He suggests that an 
enzyme activity—the ascorbic acid 
oxidase—is a more accurate gauge 
than the measurement of the copper 
itself. Results of a number of tests 
support his concept. It opens up a 
promising new clue to solving this 
important problem 


tremendous 
amount of work has been done in 
plant nutrition. And yet there are 
many gaps in our knowledge, even 


As you know, a 


for crops on which we've done the 
most work 


We know a great deal about the 
nutrition of the corn plant prob 
ibly more than for any other crop 
But we are not yet able to get max 
benefits from 
tility on our better hybrids. Al 
though fertility culture 
has come into the picture only since 
World War II, it is already begin 
ning to raise new questions on plant 
nutrition. We know heavv applica 
tions of nitrogen will lead to an im 
balance of other elements 

We are 
that 
problems 
ing. We 
ome inbred lines 


imum high soil fer 


high corn 


obtaining increasing evi 
nutrition 
Ived by breed 
that 
of corn are par 
ticularly sensitive to fluctuations of 


dence some of the 
may be 


know, for example, 


available magnesium, Others are less 
ensitive. We will 
much more about the 


know 
nutrition re 
individual 
lines before we can make the best 

of them. This 


to their response to 


need to 


snonses of our inbred 
only 
nutrient ele 
ments but also to chemicals avnlied 
for control of 
Ail of these must be 
siven consideration in the building 
of a high-fertility 
'ture 


relates not 


weeds and insects 


interactions 


permanent corn 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 


Farmers in the humid areas who 


invest heavily in seed, fertilizer, ma 
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chinery, and pesticides, are growing 
less willing to risk the chance of 
drought. An increasing number of 
them are installing supplemental ir- 
rigation. We know quite a bit about 
the engineering aspects of supple 
mental irrigation the storage, 
transfer and application of water. 
But we know very little about the 
agronomic relationships of how to 
use water to get the most efficient 
returns from fertilizer. To what ex- 
tent will supplemental irrigation en- 
courage disease? We don’t know pre 
cisely when and how much water to 
apply to different crops and soils. To 
find these answers we need to attack 
the problem on a broad front. We 
need the thinking of the soil phy 
sicist with engineering competence, 
the soil chemist with knowledge in 
fertilizers, and crop scientists in 
several fields 

Another possibility for improv- 
ing fertility-soil moisture relation 
ships in the East lies in deeper root 
ing of crop plants. Wheat, legumes 
and other crops that send roots down 
to 6 feet in Western Plains seldon 
penetrate more than 2 or 3 feet in 
the heavy soils of the East. On most 
irrigated of the West alfalfa 
has roots 6 to 10 feet deep. But we 
have observed a vigorous stand of 
alfalfa on Cecil Clay in South Caro 
lina which was drawing moisture 
only 3% feet. One solution to this 
problem may be the deeper place 
ment of lime and fertilizers, but we 
do not have the facts or experiment 
al evidence necessary for formulat 
ing recommendations 


soils 


SEED QUALITIES 
Still another approach to 
moisture-crop relationships is 


soil- 


through improved seed characteris 
tics. In the Northern Great Plains 
we are studying the seed of native 
and adapted There is in 
creasing that strains of 
certain grasses differ in seed quali 
ties related to germination, seedling 
vigor and early growth that is neces 
sary for grasses to establish them 
selves readily. Some native 


grasses 
evidence 


grasses 


have disappeared because they were 


producers. Others have 
unusually long periods of dormancy 
For example, Indian rice grass in 


poor seed 
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creases in ability to germinate up 
to seven years. The question is 
whether we can work out treatments 
to break such dormancy 


SOIL FERTILITY AND 
STRUCTURE 

Another facet of the soil moisture 
fertility relationship is showing up 
on the Great Plains. Since the turn 
of the century when this land was 
first cropped, research attention has 
been focused on water conservation 
and use. Low rainfall has been the 
principal factor limiting crop pro 
duction in the dry land areas. But, 
recent experiments show that losses 
in soil nitrogen and organic 
matter now exceed from 30 to 50 per 
cent and this decline of soil fertility 
has become a major problem. We 
have yet to develop economic prac 
tices for arresting it. We are not 
able to prescribe the best combina 


soil 


tions of water, soil, and crop man 
agement that will maintain or im 
prove productivity in declin 
ing soils 

Our 
stitutes 
far from 
farm 


these 


what con 
structure 1S 

For many 
people have 
the require 


knowledge _ of 
good 
complete 
implement 
asked _ what 
ments of a good seedbed. We 
know the undersirable extremes 
the coarse cloddy soil on the one 
hand, the impermeable compaction 
on the other. But what about the 
wide range of soil aggregation be 
tween these extremes? It is possible 
that there optimums for dif 
ferent root environments. We’ve 
been unable to answer these ques 
tions because it has been impossible 
to hold the soil in a stable state 
long enough to study the various 
physical factors—aeration, moisture, 
temperature, and mechanical im 
pedence or resistance. These vary 
among themselves and are continu 
ally changing through the season 


soil 


are 


are 


In some of the new soil condition 
ers we have—for the first time—an 
unusually effective tool for studying 
structure. Our Bureau partici 
pated in the initial field evaluation 
of some of these materials. Alreadv 
they have provided us with valuable 
new insight into how soil structure 
influences soil-water and other re 


soil 


»—> 
KEY TO PICTURES 


1. Al Baker, Bradley & Baker, Inc., 
York. Rav Ellis, Ellis Chemical Co., 
Albany, Ind. 2. Moultrie Clement, 
chants Fertilizer & Phos. Co., Pensacola, 
Fla., Harold Bryant, Phillips Chemical Co., 
Tampa. 3. J. E. Hall, Jr., Soperton Guano 
Co., Soperton, Ga., W. W. LaRoche, U. S 
Steel Co., Fairfield, Ala., Rucker McCarty, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga. 4. Borden Chronister, Hope- 
well, Va., George Suggs, New York and 
Ed Harvey, New York, Malcolm Hunter, 
Richmond, Va., all of Nitrogen Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 5. John C 
Mooar, Sturtevant Mill Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
R. D, Johnson, Marietta Concrete Corp., 
Marietta, Ohio. 6. Frank Littlefield, Mente 
& Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga., A. D. Kincaid, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., Columbia, S. C 
7. M. C. Jones, Florida-Georgia Tractor 
Co., Jacksonville, Dudley Bennett. 8. W 
J. Chapin, Norfolk, Va., W. H. Parker, 
Greensboro, N. C., and A. L. Wiley, At 
lanta, Ga., all of Swift & Co. 9. Chas 
Mittleman, Kraft Bag Corp., New York, 
J J. Leahy, Baugh Chemical Co., Balti 
more, Md. 10. Earl Gettinger, Woodward 
& Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, E. G 
Crockett, Chas. Page & Co., Inc., New 
York, 11. S. L. Nevins, Little Rock, Ark., 
and Arch Carpenter, Baltimore, Md., both 
of Mathieson Chemical Corp., Ira E. Moss, 
Shreveport Fertiiizer Works, Shreveport, 
La. 12. A Sterne, Tennessee Corp., At 
lanta, Ga., G. F. Moore, U. S. Phosphoric 
Products Div Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla., Morton Hodgson, Empire State Chem 
Chas. F. Martin, 
Dayton, Ohio, Joe 
Chemical Co., Kan- 
Martin, Miami Fer 
Ohio, R. E, Bennett, 
Farm Fertilizer, Omaha, Neb. 14. Warren 
Huff, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 15. Frank Greeley, Fulton Bag 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., A. D 
Kincaid, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Colum 
bia, S. C., H. Epting, Epting Distribut 
ing Co., Leesville, S. C., C. J. Cahill, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa 


ical Co., 
Miami Fertilizer Co., 
Culpepper, Spencer 
sas City, Mo., C. R 
tilizer Co., Dayton, 


Athens, Ga. 13. 


lationships. Our studies indicate that 
the materials hold unusual poten- 
tials for improving the top 6 inches 
of the soil. We’re studying the prob- 
lem of how to mix them in the soil 
We're attempting to determine what 
types of available tillage implements 
will do the job most efficiently. 
The possible long-range agricul 
tural benefits from the new com- 
pounds are intriguing. But the po- 
tentials can be realized only by in- 
tensive studies. We must know a 
great deal more about the mechan- 
ism and reaction of the compounds 
We need compre- 
hensive studies of changes in soil 
moisture and air supply pro- 
duced by conditioners and the ef 
fects of these changes on crops. Pre- 
liminary evidence shows that some 
of the materials are very good. 
Others effective and _ still 


in various soils 


soil 


less 


are 
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CUSTOMERS 
H-C coun) COTTON 


BEMIS DRESS PRINT AND WHITE COTTON 


Albert A. Green, President of Jackson Fertilizer Co., 
Jackson Miss., says: 
“We have been highly pleased this year with the pretty white high-count sheeting 
bags you have supplied us. Our customers like them very much and they were 
delighted to have these bags with the band-labels that are easy to remove. 
We were also pleased with the strength of these high-count sheeting bags as we 
have had very little trouble with torn bags.” 


x ~K x 


T. W. Allen, President of Sand Mountain Fertilizer Company, 
of Attalla, Alabama, says: 
“Any manufacturer would be mighty happy to get the percentage of gain we got. 
Customers don’t mind the slight premium price, because the same high-count cotton 
fabric would cost them several times as much at the neighborhood store.” 


x a x 


E. T. Spidle, General Manager of the Capital Fertilizer Company, 
Montgomery, Alabama, says: 


“These bags proved to be very satisfactory and we expect to use them again 
next season.” 


Ask your Bemis Man for the whole story | 
about Bemis H-C Dress Print Bags 





LIKE BEMIS 
FERTILIZER BAGS 


SHEETING BAGS BUILD FERTILIZER SALES! 


Bemis “ 

Dress Print me 
Fertilizer Bags pe 

Provide i 
Garments 

for the 

Entire 

Family! 


i 


—_ New York Designs Wind Up in 
ho gag Alabama Style Show 
Lia Mr. Dallas Greer, who uses Mountain Brand Fertilizer 
™ on his farm, poses with his wife and daughter. . . all 
| three are wearing garments made from Bemis H-C 
print patterns. Pleased customers like the Greers help 
get still more customers for Mountain Brand. 


The experience reported by Mr. T. W. Allen, Now, Mr. Allen says, “Any manufacturer would 
president of the Sand Mountain Fertilizer — be mighty happy to get the percentage of gain 
Company, of Attalla, Alabama, is typical. He we got. Customers don’t mind the slight pre- 
gave a trial-size order for Bemis H-C Dress mium price, because the same high-count cot- 
Print Bags for the well-known Mountain ton fabric would cost them several times as 
Brand Fertilizer. Sales results were so good much at the neighborhood store. And those 
that within three weeks he placed three more New York-designed Bemis prints certainly 
orders... all very large ones. please the women.” 





worthless. None 


“cure-alls.” 


others are almost 
of them are 
The interest of the American pub 
lic in these new conditioners has 
demonstrated again that the value 
of a product does not have to be es 
tablished to insure its acceptance 


HERBICIDES 

We had a similar experience with 
chemical weed killers. Although only 
a preliminary research had been 
when they were first 
placed on the market, the public ac 
cepted them immediately. New 
products have been introduced at an 
increasing tempo 

Today’s progressive farmer—and 
his number is increasing—watches 
over our shoulder while we try new 
materials in the field plots. His 
quick acceptance of promising new 
methods creates a pressure and 
places responsibility on both the 
agency doing the basic research and 
the industry that 
cial product. Both need more time 
for thoroughly testing the materials 
and practices. 

We 


completed 


sells the commer 


have appreciably expanded 
our research in herbicides. But we 
still cannot keep up with the de- 
mands for information. Fortunately, 
so far the benefits of these powerful 
chemicals have far outweighed their 
damage. At the same time 
serious have occurred. This 
past year throughout the South 
growers had to replant cotton that 
had been treated with pre-emergence 
sprays. These had been recommend 
the best available on the 
basis of limited tests by our Bureau, 
the State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, and some of the chemical 
companies. Our information was not 
as complete as we would have pre 
ferred. But labor was scarce, heavy 
from threatened the 
and so growers assumed the 
possible risk of injury from chemi 
cal sprays. The stands 
were the result of a combination of 
factors—low seedling vigor, disease, 
and weather. And some of the crop 
damage caused by the 
killers 

On the bright side of the picture, 
many encouraging new findings are 
coming out of the weed 


some 


losses 


ed as 


losses weeds 


crop, 


losses of 


was 


weed 


research 
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We're working closely with the 
chemical industry in our search for 
more effective compounds. The De 
partment of Defense and the Nation 
al Research Council are also supply- 
ing us with chemicals for this study 
The results have already given us a 
much better understanding of the 
relation between chemical struc 
ture and toxicity to plants. 

instance we've found the 
herbicidal activity of a family of 
compounds—the carbamate deriva- 
tives—depends on the arrangement 
of various atoms on the benzene 
ring. By adding a chlorine to the 
number 3 position on the ring, we 
produce a compound that kills ger 
minating crabgrass. When we add 
other atoms at other positions, we 
can produce compounds that 
kill mustard and pigweed. In green- 
house experiments, the compounds 
have caused little or no damage to 
cotton, the crop in which these weeds 
generally cause trouble. This is the 
kind of information we must have 
if we ever intend to write the proper 
prescriptions for chemicals that are 
truly selective in their herbicidal 
action and can be used with full con 
fidence by farmers 


In one 


also 


Our Federal-State cooperative re 
search program is conducting funda 
mental work on active ingredients 
and is evaluating weed killing chem 
icals. Each firm then makes its own 
formulations. However, important 
variations are showing up in the dif- 
ferent materials. You in the fertilizer 
industry can appreciate some of the 
difficulties that are arising. We be- 
lieve it is the responsibility of each 
manufacturer to know the proper 
ties of the solvents, co-solvents, wet- 
ting and _ sticking 
know specifically 


agents, and to 
how these influ- 
ence the properties of the active in- 
gredient in relation to the crop 
plant. This essential production con- 
trol helps to maintain confidence in 
the recommendations of research 
agencies, and to build good will and 
sales for industry. 


FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY 

with the organic 
compounds that make up today’s 
new pesticides, the 
chemicals in fertilizer are relatively 


In comparison 


spectacular 


»——> 
KEY TO PICTURES 


1. Mr. & Mrs. James E, Totman, Sum 
mers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 2. Mr 
& Mrs. J. P. Brinton, Hydrocarbon Prod 
ucts, Inc., New York, S. N. Bradley, 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, 
Rucker McCarty, International Minerals 
& Chem. Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 3. Mr. & Mrs 
Leroy Donald, Lion Oil Co., El Dorado 
Ark., Mr. & Mrs. C. R. Martin, Miami 
Fertilizer Co., Dayton, Ohio. 4. Mr. & Mrs 
Paul Clute, Agricultural Products Co., 
Cruces, N. M. 5 Mrs. Tom Davies, 
lumbia, M. Tegtmeyer, New York, 
Tegtmeyer, Tom Davies, all of Synthetic 
Nitrogen Products. 6 Mr. & Mrs. J. W 
Dean, Knoxville Fertilizer Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 7. Mr. & Mrs. Clyde T. Marshall 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York, 
W. R. Allstetter, National Fertilizer Asso 
ciation, Washington. 8. Mr. & Mrs. J. P 
Cox, Wheeler Fertilizer Co., J. L. Baskin, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
all of Orlando, Fla., Mrs. Moultrie Clem 
ent, Pensacola, Fla. 9. Mr. & Mrs. B. E 
Brown, Knoxville Fertilizer Co., Knox 
ville, Tenn., John Sanders, Spencer Chem 
ical Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 10. Mr. & Mrs. W 
W. Coffin, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 11. 
Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Oliphant, Victor Fer- 
tilizer Co., Chester, S. C., Tom Davies, 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp., Co 
lumbia, S. C., Mr. & Mrs. Less Myers, 
Victor Fertilizer Co., Chester. 12. Mr. & 
Mrs. E. S. Russell, Old Deerfield Fertilizer 
Co., S. Deerfield, Mass, 13. Dr. & Mrs. J 
M. Bellows, Hector Supply Co., Miami, 
Fla., Mr. & Mrs. Adrian Jacobs. 14. Mr. & 
Mrs. Norwood Lockett, Foremost Fer 
tilizer Co., Leesburg, Fla., Mr. & Mrs. J 

Cox, Wheeler Fertilizer Co., Orlando, 

15. Arthur Smith, Mathieson Chemi 

Corp., Baitimore, Mr. & Mrs. L. G 
Porter, USDA, Washington 


simple to study. But the answers 
don’t always come easily. You know 
how to make high-analysis fertiliz 
ers But there is still need for 
satisfactory methods of granulation. 
We still don’t have the physical 
conditioning we need for the best 
handling, storage, and application 
of high-analysis fertilizers. We are 
keenly of the difficulties in 
formulation, compounding, and pro 
cessing that we face as we increase 
the concentration of plant nutrients 
or introduce new materials. A great 
deal needs to be done in adapting 
fertilizers to specific soils and crops 
We recognize the research job ahead 
that must be done if farmers are 
to be provided with improved fer- 
tilizers at low unit 


aware 


costs. 


We must continually keep in mind 
that the successful use of fertilizers 
is closely tied in with new knowl 
edge of soil types and management 


practices. Advances in fertilizer re- 
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search will rest in part upon con- 
current improvements in crop vari- 
eties, pest control practices, and new 
knowledge of the complex plant, 
soil, and water relationships. While 
we must have research in progress 
at all stages of development, we 
must devote more time and effort 
to the basic studies that may appear 
to have little or no immediate ap- 
plication. This is our long-time in- 
vestment in the future. 


RECOGNITION OF RESEARCH 

We’re beginning to see an increas- 
ing recognition of the need for more 
and better research in agriculture. 
The industry advisory committees, 
representatives of growers’ associa- 
tions and other agricultural groups 
are giving more attention both to 
work now under way and to research 
that is needed. The President-elect 
has indicated an awareness of the 
problem. In his speech at Memphis 
during the campaign, General 
Eisenhower pointed to the relative 
support for research in agriculture 
and in other segments of the econ- 
omy. I am sure we all agree that 
our farmers should not be left with 
a horse and buggy agriculture in 
their competition for efficiency with 
other industries in this jet-propelled 
age. 

The job is not alone for Federal, 
State, and other public agencies 
A part of the load should and is be- 
ing increasingly carried by the in- 
dustries directly allied with agri- 
culture. Our Bureau is developing 
more and more cooperation with in- 
dustry groups. Our relationships 
with the research personnel of co 
operating private companies are both 
wholesome and progressive. 

In lining up the research programs 
ahead we must consider not only the 
amount but also the kind of re- 
search we support. I think I can best 
illustrate my point by comparing 
research to the profile we use in soil 
classification. As most of you know, 
the profile is a vertical section of soil 
extending from the top layer down 
through the parent material to the 
underlying stratum. We can speak 
of the applied phase of research as 
the “A” horizon in the profile. It 
is the top soil. Many of yesterday’s 


research problems have been solved 
by relatively simple, straight for- 
ward, and fairly obvious methods. 
We have cultivated the plowed layer 
or “A” horizon intensively. Its 
potential for production has been 
reduced. It will not be adequate for 
future requirements. So we must dig 
more deeply. We must gain a far 
better understanding of the “C” 
horizon. This is the unconsolidated 


material from which soil can be 


formed only by 
cesses. In 


slow complex pro 
terms of basic research 
this is the material out of which we 
will formulate new concepts, find 
new clues that will lead to far great- 
er productivity than we have known 
before. This is the goal of basic re- 
search in building our future foun 
dation. By a prudent combination 
of basic and applied research we can 
keep our heads in clear air and our 
feet in fertile soil 


MULTIPLE SHOT BLASTING 


The Fertilizer Group at the National Safety Congress in October devoted 
considerable discussion to multiple shot blasting in fertilizer storage. Mark 
Withey of Trojan Powder Company conducted much of the discussion and 
demonstrated the technique at the Chicago plant of International Minerals 
and Chemicals. This paper will, we feel, prove of great value to many of 
our readers, because it is a practical answer to a general problem. 


By Mark WITHEY 
Trojan Powder Company 


Late in 1950, Mr. U. C. Ellis, Gen 
eral Superintendent of Swift and 
Company, Plant Food Division, in- 
vited us together with other manu- 
facturers to look over his operation 
and offer suggestions to reduce the 
hazards connected with breaking up 
bulk super-phosphate and fertilizer 
prior to removal for further process- 
ing. 

A survey was made of a number 
of fertilizer plants and it was found 
that super-phosphate is _ usually 
stored in continuous piles approx- 
imately 35 ft. to 45 ft. high by near- 
ly 80 ft. wide in large buildings 
while fertilizers are stored in bins 
approximately 20 ft. high by 20 ft. 
wide, also in large structures, the 
bins being separated by wooded 
book-shelf bulkheads. It was com 
mon practice to break down these 
piles of bulk materials by single hole 
blasts. The blast holes were bored 
into the piles at various heights to 
a depth of approximately 5 ft. by 
means of a sampling auger. The 
bore holes which were approxi- 
mately 5 inches in diameter, were 
loaded with a concentrated charge 
or bomb consisting of from four to 
eight cartridges of 1% x 8-20% 
strength dynamite and stemmed 
with chunks of the material to be 
blasted. 

Detonation 


of each concentrated 


charges had the effect of 
up the fertilizer in the immediate 
vicinity of the charge but caused 
little displacement in the upper po! 
tions of the pile. Consequently af 
ter the broken material had been 
mucked up, the piles were often 
left with dangerous overhangs un- 
der which it was necessary to pre- 
pare the next cycle of drilling, 
blasting and mucking. These over- 
hangs became more pronounced and 
more dangerous as the working face 
advanced into the pile. In addition, 
the concentrated charges often caus- 
ed damage to floors, walls and bulk- 
heads. 

The ideal working face, for ma- 
terials of the type we are consider- 
ing, would be one where the face 
sloped back from the bottom to the 
pile at an angle closely represent- 
ing the normal angle of repose. Such 
ideal conditions can seldom be 
maintained by single hole blasting 
In order to approach this condition, 
it is necessary to shake up and dis- 
place the working face in a single 
blast to a greater depth, and for 
the ertire height of the pile. This 
involves a greater mass of material 
and therefore requires greater en- 
ergy and consequently a_ heavier 
charge of explosives. 

In order to distribute this energy 
it is necessary that holes be drilled 


breaking 
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More W Par Dollar! 


PHILLIPS 66 NITROGEN SOLUTIONS are shipped in alu- 
minum tank cars like the one shown here. To you this 
means a better product . . . no corrosion . . . more N 
per dollar! 

There are three Phillips 66 Nitrogen Solutions for use 
in preparation of high-analysis fertilizers and the ammo- 
niation of superphosphate. These solutions keep handling 
costs low . . . promote rapid, thorough curing. 














WAIA 949J5C 


The need for nitrogen is great. Even Phillips tremendous capacity isn’t 
equal to today’s demands. But we’re making four different kinds of high- 
quality nitrogen materialsin an effort to meet the needs of mixers and farmers. 


1. AMMONIUM SULFATE . . . Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate contains 
21% N. Flows freely, resists caking. 


2. AMMONIUM NITRATE . . . Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate contains 
33% N. Small, coated, uniform pellets flow freely and resist caking. 


3. ANHYDROUS AMMONIA... Phillips 66 Agricultural Ammonia con- 
tains 82% N. Convenient, economical source of nitrogen for fertilizers. 


4. NITROGEN SOLUTIONS (see description above.) 


For full information write our nearest district office. 





PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION - BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NORFOLK—610 Royster Bldg. »* TAMPA—7 Terrace Office Bidg., 404 Marion St. » HOUSTON—604 City National Bank Bldg. 
OMAHA— WOW Bidg. + AMARILLO—First National Bank Bldg. - PASADENA—16 North Marengo Ave. «* BARTLESVILLE~Adams Bldg. 
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not only near the bottom of the pile, 
but also higher up in the face and 
sloping toward the crown of the 
pile. This requires longer holes of 
smaller diameter so that the ex 
plosive charge may be distributed 
uniformally throughout the 
mass to be blasted, thereby elimina 
ting the highly concentrated charge 
formerly used. It became apparent 
that inches in diameter to 
accomodate 1% ae 
charged end to end 
uch distribution. 
The number 
displace the 
sired in a 


more 


holes 2 
cartridges 
would afford 


of holes required to 
emount of material de 
single blast would de 
pend upon the height of the pile and 
the width of the bins. The use of 
more holes of greater depth per- 
mits the explosives to be charged 
in better relationship with the 
amount of material to be blasted 
and so produce a better working pile 
and the face in a safer 
dition. 


leave con- 

The practice had been to use low 
strength, low priced 20% dynamite 
in 1% x 8 With better 
distribution afforded by the deeper, 
smaller diameter holes, it felt 
that an explosive having much 
greater energy, liberated at a slow 
er rate, and _ distributed 
greater length of the bore hole would 
produce the desired type of action 
Such an explosive would have less 
local influence at any point in the 
pile and therfore cause less damage 
to walls, floors or bulkheads. Its 
greater heaving characteristics 
would permit the energy to spread 
further through the pile and there 
by do much more effective work 
The explosive we have recommend 
ed for this type of blasting is Tro 
jatol No. 2 which is a bulky, high 
stick count, high gas volume explo 
sive with a low rate of detonation 
that is relatively safe to friction, 
impact and flame. It is packed ap 
proximately 88-1-% x 8 cartridges 
per 50 pound case. Trojatol No. 2 
will not produce headaches and does 
not detonate when subjected to the 
rifle bullet test. It is, however, a 
high explosive and must be afford 
ed the care in storage and handling 
recommended for all high explo 
sives 

The simultaneous detonation of 
the entire quantity of explosive re- 
quired for a of holes would 


cartridges. 


was 


over a 


round 
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in the restricted con- 
fines of the bins and the structural 
housing. This however over 
employing a system of 
multiple hole fast delay blasting in 
which the charges are fired in rapid 
equence. With this 
possible to arrange 


be undesirable 


was 
come by 


System it Is 
the firing se 
a round of holes, so that 
hole to fire will offer re 
the holes fired in the second 
which in turn relieve the 
holes fired in the third period, and 
so on. This firing not 
makes it possible to reduce the 
walls and bulkheads but 
the total vibration 
et up by detonation of the entire 
round. In addition, multiple hole 
fast delay blasting produces better 
breakage and displacement than in 
stantaneous firing. Multiple hole 
fast delay blasting has been in uni 
versal use in mines and quarries for 
it least seven The most 
economical manner to provide se- 
quence firing in this type of blasting 
is by the use of fast delay electric 
blasting which available 
in 15 periods with delays of ap 
proximately 25 milliseconds or 50 
milliseconds between 
Fast electric 
may be 


quence of 
the first 

lef for 
period, 


method of 
only 
thrust on 


greatly reduces 


years. 


caps are 


each period. 
blasting 
connected in a single series 
and fired by 
blasting machines. 

I will later attempt to 
visually, by means of 
the method of fast delay 
firing of multiple hole blasts, and, 
to some extent, the area of the piles 
ffected by the detonation of 
delay period 

With the cooperation of Mr. Elli 
a system of multiple hole fast delay 
blasting established and put 
into practice that superio1 
to the old system of single hole 
blasting. Fai fertilizer or su- 
per-phosphate is brought down pe1 
pound of The material 
blasted contains large lumps 
and is easily handled. The 
working left in much safer 
condition and presents fai 
ard to 
many 


delay caps 


circuit conventional 
illustrate 
light panels, 
obtaining 


each 


was 
was far 


more 


explosive 
less 
more 
face 1s 
less haz 
and equipment. Since 
tons of material are 
brought down in one multiple hole 
blast than had been produced by 
the same number of holes fired sing 
ly, the number of blasts necessary 
have been greatly reduced. 


men 
more 


Trial and practice have establish- 


KEY TO ASA PICTURES 


i “< J. Willard, Dept. of Agronomy, 
Ohio State University, newly elected vice 
president, American Society of Agronomy 
H. E. Myers, associate dean and director, 
Kansas Agric. Exp. Station, Manhattan, 
president, American Society of Agronomy 
2. New Officers, Crop Science Division 
American Society of Agronomy. H. L 
Ahlgren, associate director of the Agric 
Ext. Service, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, H. R. Albrecht, Chairman Dept 
of Agronomy, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., Glenn W. Burton, Dept 
of Agronomy, Agric. Exp. Station, Tifton, 
Ga. Ahlgren is new vice president; Al- 
brecht is incoming president; and Burton 
is outgoing president . Stevenson Award 
winners, American Society 
receiving awards from President Myers 
Left to right: H. E. Myers, president, 
American Society of Agronomy, Don Kirk 
ham, Dept. Agronomy, Iowa State College, 
Ames, and R. Merton Love, Dept. of 
Agronomy, U. of Calif., Davis. 4 J. R 
Taylor, Jr., Agronomist, American Plant 
Food Council, Washington: Glenn Black, 
representing the student agronomy club 
of Texas A M College, chosen to re- 
ceive the American Plant Food Council's 
award for the best agronomy club of 
1952; Darrel Metcalfe, Dept. Agronomy, 
lowa State College, Ames, chairman of 
the student section, Agronomic Education 
Division, American Society of Agronomy 
5. Winners of the 1952 student.essay con- 
test, sponsored jointly by the American 
Society of Agronomy and the American 
Potash Institute: Rutledge F. Ford (4th 
place) University of Arkansas, T H 
Johnston, chairman, student essay com 
mittee, Dept. of Agronomy, Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater, Ben Rondal 
Fleming (6th place) Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute, Thomas N. Denker, Jr., 
place) Oklahoma A & M College, 

D. Eastin (3rd place), University of 
braska, Robert H. Hass (2nd place) Okla- 
homa A & M. 6. Five newly chosen Fel 
iows of the American Society of Agronomy 
(five others were not at the meeting). Left 
to right: F. N. Briggs, dean and director, 
Calif. College of Agriculture, Davis, W. R 
Paden, head, Dept. of Agronomy, Clem- 
son Agric. College, Clemson, S. C., S. S 
Atwood, head Dept. Plant Breeding, Cor 
nell University, Ithaca, J. Simonson, 
asst. chief, Div 
ville, and J 


% 12, 


of Agronomy, 


W 
Soil Survey, USDA, Belts- 
R. Quimby, Texas Substation 


Chillicothe, Tex 

1 that the width and height of 
the pile will determine the number! 
cf holes per round, and, 
to some extent their depth. Most 
two horizontal rows 
the bottom row drilled ap- 
proximately 4 ft. the floor, 
and the second usually from 
7 ft. to 9 ft. above floor. The holes 
in the lower row may be from 6 ft. 
to 10 ft. deep while those in the 
upper row may range from 10 ft. 
to 16 ft. deep. The upper, longe1 
holes are sloped upward at an angle 
of approximately 25 degrees. This 
is important, because it is this row 
of holes that trims the crown and 
prevents overhangs. The holes may 
be spaced horizontally from 4 ft. to 
8 ft. apart depending upon the dis 
tance between bulkheads and the 
depth of the holes. Holes should not 
be drilled closer than 4 ft. to bulk- 


necessary 


piles require 
of holes, 

above 
row 
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AT THE 
ASA 
| MEETING 


those who want the best 
set their sights on 


EQUITABLE 
MULTIWALL 
BAGS 


Every month, the list of fertilizer 
packers who have switched to 
Equitable keeps growing. Why? 
Because there's a BIG difference 
when you deal with this outstand- 
ing leader in the paper bag field! 
Here are just a few of the ‘plus 
values" that will add up to greater 
economy, efficiency and satisfac- 
tion in your packing operation: 


QUALITY — Starting with special kraft paper made in our own mills, we use the 
very finest and latest equipment and quality control techniques to guarantee that 
your multiwall bags are perfect in every detail of your specifications. 
PRINTING — Equitable’s modern four-color printing process equipment prints 
sharp, bright colors with amazing fidelity and careful registration. The services 
of our design artists are available without cost or obligation. 

PERSONAL SERVICE — Equitable is big in terms of modern machinery but not 
too big to give your individual job personalized executive attention at every 
step of production. 

DELIVERY — You want the right bag when you want it. And with Equitable, 
you are always assured of prompt, dependable delivery! 

SPECIFICATIONS — Equitable Multiwall Bags are available in any combination 
of papers you require — 2 to 6 plies — plain or printed in 1 to 4 colors. 


We'll be glad to rush you quotations. (#7 


Let us know your requirements... Oo | 
C Ory 7S) 
Cquitaple 
a 45-50 VAN DAM STREET SERIE ee PAPER BAG COMPANY a n 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


PAPER MILLS AND SOUTHERN BAG PLANT: ORANGE, TEXAS 
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heads when the adjoining bins are 
filled, or closer than 5 ft. if they 
are empty. The upper holes should 
have a minimum of 7 ft. of material 
imposed over them. The average 
explosive ratio was found to be ap- 
proximately one 1% x 8 cartridge 
of Trojatol No. 2 per 1.5 ft. of bore 
hole, or conversely seven-tenths 
cartridge per foot of hole. 

Holes should always be file load- 
ed, that is the cartridges should be 
charged end to end maintaing close 
contact with each cartridge. Precau- 
tions should be taken to prevent 
fine particles or small chunks of 
material to accumulate between car- 
tridges during loading. All holes 
should be stemmed to the collar by 
means of tamping bags filled with 
fine fertilizer. 

A fast delay electric blasting cap 
of the proper period should be in- 
serted into a hole made in one end 
of a cartridge by means of a brass 
or copper priming awl so that the 
cap is entirely buried in the explo- 
sive, and be so fixed that it cannot 
be dislodged in charging or stem- 
ming. The primed cartridge should 
be located approximately in the cen- 
ter of the explosive column. 

It is very important that every 
blaster have at his disposal good 
blasting wire, a standard No. 50 push 
down blasting machine and a blast- 
ing galvanometer, and that they be 
maintained in good condition. 

We understand that temperatures 
as high as 90° Centigrade are ex- 
perienced in piles of fertilizer. 
Therefore, it is strongly recom- 
mended, that all holes in a blast 
drilled and cleaned be- 
any charging is begun. After 
charging begun, there should 
be no interruption of the work un- 
til all of the holes have been charg- 
ed, stemmed, connected and fired. 


In conclusion I would. like to 
briefly remind you of possible haz- 
ards in connection with blasting 
ammonium nitrate or fertilizers con- 
taining ammonium nitrate. I am not 
familiar with the manufacture or 
composition of fertilizers, but it is 
known, that at times nitrate of am- 
monia has been used as a nitrogen 
bearing ingredient. I suppose that 
all of you know that ammonium 


round be 
fore 


has 
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and some mixtures of am- 
monium nitrate with other mater- 
ials, may be detonated under cer- 
tain conditions. Several serious ac- 
cidents have been experienced, both 
in this country and abroad, while 
handling or transportaing ammon- 
ium nitrate and fertilizers contain- 
ing ammonium nitrate. All of us 
remember the Texas City catastro- 
phe several years ago. The most se- 
vere accident involving ammonium 
nitrate occurred September 21, 1921 
it Oppau, Germany, when _ 10,000,- 
000 pounds of an ammonium sulfate 
~ammonium nitrate fertilizer com- 
postion detonated while being blast- 
ed to break up the caked material. 


nitrate, 


It had been common practice for 
many years to break up such mix- 
tures by blasting. 

We therefore wish to caution all 
of you concerning the hazards in- 
volved in blasting ammonium ni- 
trate or mixtures containing large 
proportions of ammonium nitrate. 
For additional information on this 
subject, I refer you to an excellent 
pamphlet published by the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association, 
Inc. titled “Fertilizer Grade Am- 
monium Nitrate”, and Circular No. 
719 issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment titled, “Explosibility and 
Fire Hazard of Ammonium Nitrate 
Fertilizer”. 





PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS from a talk made in October before 
the Safety Engineering Club of Baltimore, by Marlin G. Geiger, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board, The Davison Chemical Corporation. 





There are many reasons why top 
management should be _ interested 
in the safety program—I might say 
every reason. In the broadest sense 
safe operation is good public rela- 
tions. It affects the relationship of 
the company not only to its em 
ployees but to the community at 
large. To be known as a safe place 
to work is a long step on the path 
of being known as a good place to 
work. To be sure, this helps to cut 
down labor turnover and win for 
the company the better, more solid 
and reliable type of employee. But 
the implications are much wider be- 
cause in these days, more than ever, 
it is an obligation of a company to 
be a good citizen, a good member 
of the community, interested in the 
well-being and health not only of 
its employees but of all the people 
in the area in which it operates. 

A safe plant is one 
housekeeping, which 
efficiency, for low and for 
quality products, all benefits well 
worth striving for. Show me a plant 
with bad housekeeping and I will 
show you a plant with a bad safety 


with good 
makes for 


costs, 


record. Good housekeeping is an 
essential of a good safety program. 

Inevitably in any safety program 
the analysis of causes of accidents 
ranks high among essential activi 
ties. 

Backing up of safety men extends 
to granting them veto power over 
projects that are the responsibilities 
of other departments—even of top 
management itself. When there is 
planning of new plants, new process 
es, new methods, new machinery, 
new structures and alterations and 
additions to existing structures 
there is close scrutiny of them from 
the safety point of view. Detection 
of a health or accident hazard will 
send the plans back to the initiating 
department for further study 
work. 

By such means and many others 
that go iato details which I am sure 
you do not wish to hear about from 
me, the Davison safety record has 
been accumulated. In 1950 we won 
35 safety awards from four impor- 
tant organizations. Among them, 
granted to the corporation as a 
whole, including its Phosphate Rock 


and 
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1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U. S. A. 
TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 Cable Address: “Woodward” TELETYPE: PH 109 


for LOADS of things 
buy TROJAN 


The Loadster is being talked about 

and praised too—for its ability to 
load fast, travel fast, and dump fast 
With Trojan’s advanced design own- 
ers are assured of more tonnage per 
day. Here’s why: bucket action inde- 
pendent of hoist . low load carry- 








ing position reverse curve bucket 
arms... 12 cu. ft. bucket 31. P 
engine. For more information about 
the Trojan Loadster LA-40 write to 
Dept. CF-1 


CONTRACTORS MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


BATAVIA, NEW YORK, U.S.A 





Mining Division in Florida, was the 
Natonal Safety Council’s “Distin 
guished Service to Safety Award.” 
This was the first time in the long 
history of this distinguished organ- 
ization that this award was made 
to a corporation nearly half of 
whose man hours are employed in 
the manufacture of fertilizer 

The best safety engineers in the 
world are helpless without the back- 
ing of what is often called “the 
brass” but which in safety matters 
may be just “the lead.” 

About two-thirds of industrial ac 
cidents take place in plants employ- 
ing less than 100 persons. I am sure 
‘hat is due to the lack of properly 
staffed safety programs, expertly 
administered. 


Screw Feed Now Used 
For Bulk Materials 

The screw feed used in coal stok- 
ers has been adapted and is prov- 
ing highly successful as a larger 
scale automatic conveyor made by 
Canton Stoker Corporation, Andrew 
Place S. W., Canton, Ohio. Called 
‘Flo-Tubes”, the cast iron trough is 
bolted together in sections, capped 
with steel plates removable for in- 
spection, and inserted in bottom of 
bin or vile with end left exposed 
for pick-up. Flo-Tube on an incline 
fills one hopper directly or two hop- 
pers by a Y chute arrangement at 
the top end. Horizontally a single 
Flo-Tube using gate valves will feed 
two, three or a battery of hoppers. 
High and low levels in hoppers are 
maintained by “off-on” switches au- 
tomatically starting and _ stopping 
the screw feed 

Range of sizes offered convey up 
to 10,000 lbs. of coal per hour. This 
represents quite a savings in man 
power, for shoveling can be elim 
inated almost completely if bin bot 
tom is slanted to feed exposed en 
try end of Flo-Tube by gravity 
Noteworthy is reduction in per- 
onnel turnover where installations 
are made—as work is made easie 
and operators have time for more 
cxacting duties. 

Apart from coal, much interest is 
being expressed for handling of bulk 
materials such as grain, pellets, 
flakes, seed, chips, and fertilizer 





AA ee) Td JOHNSON 
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BLENDING 
PLANTS... 


. Chain bucket elevator han- 
dies up to 1000 cu. ff. 
per hour. 


. High-speed clod breaker 
reduces material to re- 
quired size. 


. Self-cleaning belt conveyor 
feeds the pulverized ma- 
terial from clod breaker 
to screen. 

» 

. Vibrating 4’ x 10’ separat- 
ing screen controls the size 
of all material fed into 
hopper. 


. Reject pipes return over- 
size material from screen 
to pulverizer to bucket ele- 
votor for resizing. 

. Collecting hopper under 
screen charges pivoted dis- 
tributor. 

. Full-revolving distributor 
feeds screened material 
from hopper into section- 
al bin. 

. Johnson 65 cu. yd. Step- 
by-Step Bin, with fast- 
flowing 60° bottom slopes, 
has four 15-yd. compart- 
ments arranged around 5 
cu. yd. central tank.: 

. Muitiple-material weigh 
batcher, with 5,000-Ib. dial- 
head scale, accurately 
weighs 5S or more fine- 
grained materials. 

. For adding liquids, semi- 
automatic solution weigh- 
batcher has a capacity of 

D to meet the special oF am 

blending requirements of a large fer- - Mixing vnit (2-ten ce- 
aa . . pacity). 

tilizer manufacturer, this modern in- 

stallation is typical of the many sizes 

and types of Johnson plants available for mixing and blending all types 
of materials . . . manyally-operated or fully-automatic . . . engineerad to 
meet your exact requirements. Your Johnson distributor can show you many 
time and labor-saving ideas on complete plants, or auxiliary equipment, 
that will increase your output and profit. See him, or write us today. 


j180 

Mail to: ©-S- JOHNSON ©. voeee crane 

g Subsidiary) 
(J Send us more data on Johnson fertilizer blending plants. [] Have Johnson distributor call, 
NAME ie . TITLE oe Oe, 
COMPANY... so easnrntenaeeantananeeeSS ae DIV. 
STREET_. ee ee isachsineainaileiolagiad . 
OT, acne vinacaieinlinte " de ag ETE covcttitasiniintigiiitiebnedl 


» Also interested in: () bulk phosphate storage plants [] aeration systems [] screw conveyors 
() bucket elevators [] bins ] hoppers [) batchers [| clamshell buckets 4 








Pasted 
Valve Type 


for better, more dependable 


delivery of 


HAMMOND Mt" BAGS 


To serve our customers better in the Midwest and Southwest, 


Sewn 
Valve Type 


Hammond has built a big, modern plant in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
Exclusively devoted to the manufacture of Multi-Wall bags, 
this plant is equipped with multi-color printing presses and 
high speed modern machinery assuring economical and effi- 
cient operation. For you, our customers, this means superior 
Open Mouth > . 
Tad Bakenee Guality and better service. 

The Ping Bluff plant is located on two trunk line railroads 
and in addition has excellent facilities for shipment by truck 
assuring our customers in the Midwest better delivery service. 

For Multi-Wall bags, ‘“‘make it a habit to depend on 
Hammond.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Representatives in the following cities: CHICAGO, ILL. * BLUEFIELD, VA. + CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. + LIGONIER, PA. + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. * COLUMBUS, OHIO + HOUSTON, TEXAS 





MARKETS 


The fertilizer 
market is rather quiet with pro- 
ducers of Domestic Nitrogenous 
Tankage in a heavily solid position 
although limited supplies for fall 
and spring Nitrogenous Tankage 
are available. Prices range from $4.55 
to $5.00 per unit of Ammonia, bulk, 
f.o.b. shipping point. Imported Ni- 
trogenous is offered in_ limited 
quantity at around $6.15 per unit of 
Ammonia, bagged, CIF Atlantic port 
for late fall shipment. 


Organics: organic 


Castor Pomace: Supplies of 
Domestic Castor Pomace are limited 
and one producer is sold up for the 
balance of 1952. Current price is 
$37.25 per ton in burlap bags/paper 
bags, option, f.o.b. North 
Eastern production point with $2.00 
per ton allowance if shipment is 
made in paper bags. Imported ma- 
terial ranges in price from $40.00 to 
$45.00 per ton CIF Atlantic ports. 

Dried Blood: Unground bulk 
dried Blood is indicated at $7.50 to 
$7.25 per unit of Ammonia f.o.b. 
Chicago area. The New York mar- 
ket ranges in price from $7.00 to 
$7.25 per unit. 

Potash: Movement against con- 
tracts for Muriate of Potash is 
steady. No changes in prices have 
been announced and current price 
is 43c per unit, bulk for 60% Muri- 
ate, f.o.b. Carlsbad, New Mexico. 
This price is subject to seasonal dis- 
count. Imported Muriate is available 
at prices equal to and, in 
cases, slighlty under the 
Domestic Muriate at port 
tions. 

Ground Cotton Bur Ash: This 
excellent source of Potash, primari- 
ly in the form of Carbonate of Pot- 
ash, is available for prompt and fu- 
ture shipment at pricés approxi-, 
mating the delivered cost of Domes- 
tic Sulphate of Potash. Current 
production tests 38% to 42% K20. 

Phosphate Rock: The market is 
firm and supplies of high grade par- 
ticularly, are fairly tight. Domestic 
demand is steady. Prices are firm. 

Superphosphate: 


seller's 


some 
of 
destina- 


cost 


Production con- 
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OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER REPORTS 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 


AND REPORTED SHIPMENTS 


(In Thousands of Equivalent Short Tons) 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


August 
1952 1951 


July 


STATE 1952 


Virginia 

N. Carolina 12 
S. Carolina 10 
Georgia 30 
Florida 59 
Alabama 50 
Tennessee 16 
Arkansas 18 
Louisiana 8 
Texas 20 
Oklahoma 6 
TOTAL SOUTH 229 
Indiana 95 
Missouri 65 
TOTAL MIDWEST 160 
California 

TOTAL OTHER 


GRAND TOTAL 389 


September 
1952-1951 


August 
1952 1951 
Virginia 
N. Carolina 26 27 
S. Carolina 24 22 
Georgia 10 10 
Florida 37 
Alabama 18 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
TOTAL SOUTH 
Indiana 
Missouri 
TOTAL MIDWEST 
California 
TOTAL OTHER 
GRAND TOTAL 


tinues at high level. Demand is 
taking available supplies at ceiling 
levels. Triple Superphosphate is in 
greater demand than supply. Cur- 
rent price at Tampa is 9lc per unit, 
bulk, f.o.b. Tampa. 

Sulphate of Ammonia: Demand 
continues strong, maintaining the 
market in tight position with ship 
ments being made directly from 
production. No change in prices is 
noted. Imported material varies in 
price from $53.00 to $55.00 per ton, 
f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports. 

Ammonium Nitrate: Although 
production is at peak levels demand 
is taking up all available supplies 
and the market is extremely tight. 


1951 


Jan-July 
1952 195) 


Apr 
1952 


33) 
691 
200 
694 
134 
358 
310 
196 


A58 
687 
1,029 
708 
898 
423 
360 
243 101 
359 139 
92 48 
6,257 3,202 
526 202 
480 201 
1,006 403 
229 
229 
3,834 


iB 596 1 
8 753 
W 132 
53 725 
35 924 
32 466 
9 312 
9 249 
13 399 
3 116 
184 6,672 
75 648 
33 539 
108 1,187 


292 7,859 7,263 


Jan.-A 
1952 


Jul.-Aug.-Sep 
1952 1951 


July-August 
1952- 
53 


1951- 

52 
90 91 

1,622 
776 

1,142 1 
770 
954 
481 
320 
261 
419 
135 

6,880 
721 
638 

1,359 


1,485 
709 
039 
745 
916 


38 38 

84 7) 34 30 
69 53 40 21 
201 152 104 90 
82 80 53 

433 67 73 3) 4) 
368 35 22 26 17 
253 38 29 20 18 
373 95 79 4) 27 
104 25 15 
6,425 439 350 
612 168 161 
538 164 91 
1,150 332 252 


679 
250 
251 
501 


652 
197 
167 
364 


8,239 7,575 1,180 1016 77) 602 


Current prices are $72.50 per ton 
f.o.b. Port Robinson, Ontario, $64.00 
f.o.b. Eldorado, Arkansas and Mili 
tary, Kansas and $64.80 f.o.b. Etter, 
Texas, bagged material. 

Nitrate of Soda: 
ported material 


Supplies of im 
continue adequate 
and there has been no change in tke 
prices of either Domestic or Import- 
ed material 

Imported Calcium Ammonium Ni- 
trate: This form of Ammonium Ni 
trate of which approximately 40% 
is Lime and testing 20/21% Nitro- 
available from several im- 
porters for fall and spring shipment 
at $51.25 per ton in 100 lb. paper 
bags, f.o.b. cars at the ports. 
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23rd ANNUAL LIME MATERIALS SURVEY 


The 23rd annual survey of the 
“Approximate Consumption of Lim- 
ing Materials on United States 
Farms During 1951” by the National 
Lime that 
the country as a whole, 1951 proved 
to be about the same as 1950 with 
a total consumption of liming ma- 
terials of 26,585,000 tons, represent- 
ing an_ infinitesimal of 
about 500,000 tons over 

Sectionally, there 
stantial gain in the 
25%. The Western 


Association, shows for 


increase 
1950. 
was a 
South of 
section 


sub 
about 


also re- 


ai. 
—_ 





Lime Table Footnotes 


(1) States not listed use little or no liming 
materials. Sources of statistics shown: (a) 
Production & Marketing Adm., U.S.D.A 
(b) Agricultural Experiment Stations; (c) 
State Extension Services; (d) State de 
partments of Agriculture (e) County 
Agent Surveys; (f) Producers Surveys; 
(g) Farm Census 


Includes all 

forms of limestone 
fine types) which 
plication to the 
stone used in 


(2) ground and pulvedized 
(screenings, coarse and 
are used for direct ap 
soil. Also includes lime 


fertilizer mixtures 


(3) Consists of ground 
shells, paper and sugar 
Jead mine chats, water 
and carbide refuse 


mollusk and 
mill refuse 
softening 


eke 
slag, 
sludge, 


(4) Computed on the following basis 
for agricultural limestone; 88% for burned 
lime; 70°; for hydrated lime; 40% for com 
mercial marl and miscellaneous materials 
and 35° for farm-dug marl 


50° 


(5) Cropland acreage consists of cropland 
harvested, crop failure, idle or fallow 
land. Pasture acreage consists of pasture 
land plowed within 7 years (1950 Census) 


AT THE NFA CONVENTION: 1. J. R 
tilizer Co., Foley, Ala., Tegtmeyer 
ucts Corp., New York, Maurice 
erals & Chemical Corp., Chicago 
State Chemical Co., Athens, ) & 
McConnell & Co., Royston, G 
tilizer Co., Monroe, Ga. 3. Mr t 
Gedge Gayle, all of Kelly-Webber 
Mr. & Mrs. Warren Garst, Home 


1 

A. W 
& Co., 
State 


Harding 
Synthetic 
Lockwood, 
2. Morton 
Mrs 
M..Arnold, Arnold's Fer Atlanta, 


sake 
Bank, 


flected an of about 14%, 
and the Northeast enjoyed a slight 
gain of approximately 5%. 

occurred in the two biggest 
consuming sections, the East 
tral and North Central areas, of 
approximately 3%. 


The 
tion gain 
about 126%. 
tonnage 
curred in 


increase 


Losses 
lime 
Cen 


most pronounced consump- 
occurred in Arkansas, 
However, the greatest 
324,000 
Florida, 


increase, 
Ohio. 


tons, oc- 
Georgia, 


Texas, Nebraska, New York, and 
Kansas all showed sizable increases 

On the debit side, the biggest ton 
nage losses occurred in Illinois and 
Missouri. However, Illinois still held 
.its position as the leading state for 
liming in spite of an increase by 
second place Iowa. South Carolina 
and North Carolina both had mark- 
ed Smaller 
red in Vermont, New Jersey, West 
Virginia, and Tennessee 


decreases. losses occur- 


FERTILIZER IAC LIME RECOMMENDATIONS 


The USDA-Land Grant College 
Fertilizer Steering Committee at a 
meeting in Washington November 13 
heard a report from an advisory 
group representing the fertilizer in- 
dustry. The report contained several 
suggestions for carrying out the re- 
cently announced National Program 
for More Efficient Use of Fertilizer 
and Lime. The objectives of that 
program are to encourage the more 
efficient fertilizer and 
to increase food and fiber produc 
tion, build up the productivity of 
the soil, and to increase net returns 
to farmers. 


use of lime 


Among the suggestions submitted 
by the advisory group are these 

(1) Efforts to obtain participation 
by the fertilizer industry should be 


Fer Mrs. Roswell 
River Chemical 
struction Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga., 
ical Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga., Mrs 
Regis Sales 
chants Fertilizer 
Regis Sales Corp., 


Peoples’ 
Nitrogen Prod 
International Min 

Hodgson, Empire 

Hoke McConnell, 


Garst 
Co 


Noland, Mr Mrs St 
Charles, La. 4. 
Jefferson, Iowa, 


Coon 


New 
Gaines Boynton, 
Ga, 6. 
Moultrie Clement 
Corp., 
& Phos 
New 


organized at a State level with the 
Land-Grant Colleges and Univers! 
ties taking the lead. 

(2) A meeting of members of the 
fertilizer industry with the Land 
Grant should be arranged 
in each State in an effort to get in 
dustry putting the 
National fertilizer and lime use pro 
into effect. 


cc nlleges 
cooperation in 


gram 

(3) Steps should be taken as soon 
to up an advisory 
committee of farm equipment man 
that the 


as possible set 
ufacturers to help assure 
development of fertilizer distribu 
tion machinery will keep up with 
progrom objectives. 

(4) 
should 


and contests 


widely 


Demonstrations 


be used more as a 


(Continued on page 76) 


Iowa, Paul Soule, Jr., Grand 
Pryor, Okla., Chas. Walton, Chemical Con 
York, 5. Dick Adair, Adair & McCarty 
International Minerals & Chem 
Weldon, St. Regis Sales Corp., 
Pensacola, Fla., A. F 
Md., Moultrie Cleme 
Pensacola, H. C. Petersen 
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R. L. Hockley has been elected 
president of Davison Chemical, of 
which his father, C. F. Hockley is 

eo e e chairman. In 1933 the elder Hock- 


ley assumed direction of the old 
Davison Chemical Company as re- 
MEN PROMINENT IN THE NEWS ceiver and the son joined him in 
1934. During the subsequent years, 
while young Hockley was moving 
up step by step from engineering 
to sales to management the sales 
of the company have grown from 
$7,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year. 


* 


Dr. Myers F. Gribbins has been 
promoted to nitrogen products man- 
ager at DuPont's’ polychemicals 
sales office in Chicago, following 
the promotion of the former head 
of that department, Francis M. Jorn- 
lin to be assistant section manager 
in the Wilmington headquarters. 
Split off from Chicago, a new San 
Francisco office will shortly be 
opened to handle that area, with 
Marion N. Crady, promoted from 
West Coast sales representative, in 
charge. All three are long-time Du 
Pont men: Jornlin, 1942; Dr. Grib- 
bins, 1934; Crady, 1934. 


* + * 


Charles B. White, formerly with 
Nitrogen Division, has joined Naco 
as manager of the Los Angeles 
branch 


. * « 


Phillip O. Cagne has joined Ni- 
trogen Division to fill the spot va- 
cated by Charles R. White. 


* * * 

1. George W. Moyers, who has been elected vice president in charge of the Internation - . ’ = Se : 
al Minerals & Chemical phosphate division, to fill the vacancy created by the resigna V. C. Irvine has been moved by 
tion of Franklin Farley 2. Hans Stauffer, who has become executive vice-president Shell Chemical from New York to 
of Stauffer Chemical. The rest are Bemis Bro. Bag Co. men: 3. Judson Bemis, director 

of central operations. 4. H. J. Wehrenbrecht, director of Southern operations. 5. O. M succeed George W. Huldrum Jr. as 
Smith, who succeeds Judson Bemis as Minneapolis manager. V. H. Watts, who succeeds r . Ph ne eae aay 3 ‘ 
Mr. Wehrenbrecht as manager of the New Orleans plant and sales division Western division sales manager. Mr. 


W. F. Nesbit, who has been made sales Robert W. Drury, Jr., now on Alber R. W. Schramm, who has been transferred 

manager of Arkell and Smiths. He was marle Paper multiwall bag sales in Kan to New York by Spencer Chemical as staff 

formerly a Southern division sales repre as, Missouri and eastern Colorado. Not specialist in the development department 

sentative in the Texas area hown, Jeff M. Johnson has the Iowa He has been with Spencer since 1949. 
Nebvresk rritory 





( HARTE KNOW-HOW 
<< . | 


all the facts 
before you huild a 


Extensive research and investigation of all the 


facts are necessary to make the building of a fer 
tilizer plant economically sound. Where is the 
plant to be located? What is its proximity to 
supply? To distribution? How seasonal are de 
mands in the plant area? What basic ingredients 
will be used more often? What return can be 
expected on the capital investment? These and 
many other facts must be considered in order to 
produce a sound enduring investment. 


Many years of experience in the fertilizer in- 
dustry have made Harte engineers congnizant of 
the over-all picture of fertilizer plant design, 


ENGINEERS 





CONSTRUCTION MANAGERS 


FERTILIZER 
PLANT 


realizing that certain fundamentals must be fol- 
lowed while specializing the design of each 
plant. All possible facts are studied and adapted 
to fit each individual fertilizer plant. 


The invaluable experience of Harte engineers is 
available to aid you in your fertilizer plant de- 
sign. If you plan to build a fertilizer mixing 
plant, or an associated plant, the Harte organi 
zation of specialists can handle your complete 
job or any part from original design to an operat 


ing plant . . . assuring economy and speed. 


Harte Engineers will be glad to discuss your 
plans with you, without obligation. Write today. 


John J. Harte Co. 


284 Techwood Drive, N.W., ATLANTA e NEW YORK e HOUSTON e@ MEXICO, D. F. 
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Huldrum has become Eastern di- 


vision sales manager. 
” + + 
C. A. Paulson at 
A. L. Wigger in 


new 


Memphis and 
Atlanta are two 
division heads recently 
appointed by Pittsburgh Agricul- 


tural Chemical. 


* * 


sales 


Ralph Farnham has _ become 
Southern promotion manager and 
James F. Floyd is a salesman in the 
Orlando district for Chase Bag Co. 
Mr. Farnham was manager of the 
Orlando branch and Mr. Floyd was 
Orlando office manager. 
* * «6 

Dr. William A. Albrecht, chair 
man, department of soils, University 
of Missouri, was the principal speak- 
er before the Farmers’ Club of Cin- 
cinnati November 19. His topic was 
‘Soils and Health.” Dr. Albrecht is 
the author of many scientific and 
popular articles on soils and _ soil 
fertility, emphasizing the need of 
proper soil treatment to insure 
healthy plants and and 
stressing the relation of fer- 
tility to human nutrition 

e « « 

Bud E. Simonton been ap 
pointed Superintendent of the To 
ledo factory of the Chase Bag Com- 
pany, F. H. Ludington, Jr., asst. vice 
president, announced recently 

Mr. Simonton was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Union Bag Com- 
pany, and more recently served as 
superintendent of several bag plants 


peoples 


soil 


has 


S. W. Franklin, Merchandising Director of Hudson Pulp and Paper 


hind the camera and the 
Pines to Multiwall Sacks," 
Making. Above 
for checking all 
this film for 
Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp., 


man behind the 


details of the finished 


505 Park Avenue, New York 22, 


for St. Regis. John F. Hilarski, asst. 
supt., will assist Mr. Simonton and 
continue to be responsible for the 
textile bag operation at Toledo 

oo * * 

J. D. Stewart, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President of the Federal Chemical 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, was 
re-elected President of the Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee 
for 1953 at their annual business 
meeting in Chicago. The Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee 
was formed in 1939 and is dedicated 
to the education and advancement 
of the Mid-Western farmer. It is 
supported by the fertilizer industry 
of which 50 companies 
members. 


are active 


John W. Pearsall, Richmond 
the newly 
the general 


Chemical 


prominent 
Virginia attorney, who heads 
created legal department in 
offices of 'Virginia-Carolina 


Corp., the man be- 


script of the new motion picture, “From 


which takes the viewer through each step of Multiwall Sack 
we see a still from the film showing just one of the numerous methods 
sacks 
your own use, no obligation, of course, by 


Running time is 33 


writing 


minutes. Reserve 
Film Lending Library, 
N. Y 


The Duriron Company, Inc. an- 
nounces the following personnel 
changes which became effective 
November 5, 1952. Richard Schermer 
has been named managed of pump 
Sales. He joined them in January, 
1952, having served from 1945 as 
Eastern district manager for Hills- 
McCanna Company. R. A. Prosser 
becomes manager of building equip- 
ment He has been Chicago 
district manager since 1945. Wendell 
A. Watkins been promoted to 
Chicago district manager from Buf 
falo, and is succeeded by D. E. Chris- 
tie who manager of the 
Buffalo sales territory. 

a * * 

W. S. Munro, chief chemical 
engineer of Monsanto’s Western di- 
vision 1947, been named 
manager of the company’s Seattle 
plant. He came to Monsanto in 1944 
along with I. F. Laucks, Inc., for 
whom he had been a chemical engi- 
neer since 1941. Before that, he was 
a chemist for Standard Oil Company 
at Richmond, California, 
1935 won a Bachelor of 
degree in chemical 


sales 


has 


becomes 


since has 


and in 
Science 
engineering at 


the University of Washington 


Dr. Richard S. Davidson has join 
ed the administrative staff of Bat- 
telle Institute, Columbus, Ohio. Ac- 
cording to Battelle Director Clyde 
Williams, Dr. Davidson will co- 
ordinate relations between Battelle 
and its sponsors of agricultural and 
biological research. Until recently he 
was a member of the faculty at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Alabama, and is the author 
of numerous papers based upon. his 
work in plant pathology at both the 
Ohio Agracultural Experiment Sta 
tion at Wooster and the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Kingston. 

* « © 

Margaret Herbst, public relations 
counsel, as a consultant in public 
relations activities concerning Kril- 
ium soil conditioner and other prod- 
ucts handled by Monsanto Chemical 
Company's Merchandising Division 
was announced November 18. 

Miss Herbst’s activities in the hor- 
ticultural field will be concentrated 
primarily in the Eastern U. S. 
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A WHOLE FARM 
THRIVES ON NOURISHMENT 


It's nourishment that makes little-ones into big-ones. And on 
the farm this applies to all living things... poultry .. . 
grain .. . man himself. 


The soil is the basic seurce of all nourishment, yielding 
the vital plant-food elements upon which growth depends. 
These rich ingredients drained from the land must be 
replenished to satisfy the demands made upon the soil. 


Many of the most effective soil-replenishing fertilizers 
Re S. Pat. Off 
contain POTASH . . . often Sunshine State Potash, a product ee “ 
6 li Rte: Deda i tah Sic uel oad HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
of New Mexico. Potash supplies nourishment to soil an GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/52% X20 
crops, builds resistance to drought and diseases. MANURE SALTS 20% K20 MIN. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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‘IS WHERE A DINGS 
PERMA-PLATE MAGNET 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 


A non-electric Perma-Plate magnet in the dis- 
charge chute of your bagging mill elevator can 
be a profitable investment. 

HOW? By removing the nuts, nails, bolts, etc. 
often found in fertilizer. 

WHY? To protect your machinery as well as 
your customers. In addition, a U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture study shows many fertilizer plant 
explosions are set-off by sparks caused by tramp 
iron in grinding machinery. A Perma-Plate 
could prevent this. 

THE ANSWER. Dings Perma-Plate magnets are 
low cost, non-electric, guaranteed permanent. 
No magnet of this type is more powerful. No 
electrical accessories whatever are needed. The 
magnet is simple to install. It will pay you to 
investigate today. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 
4711 W. Electric Ave., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
World's Largest Exclusive Builder 
of Magnetic Separators for 
All Industry. 





Send for 
PERMA-PLATE CATALOG 
contains all the reasons why Perma-Plates 
ore an excellent investment for you. 





Manufacturers of 


FERTILIZERS 


manufacture your own 


NITRIC ACID 


BAMAG offers you almost 40 years’ 
experience and leadership in nitro- 
gen technology. You now can have 
your own nitric acid plant, small or 
large, built in accordance with your 
specific requirements. 
BAMAG nitric acid and fertilizer 
plants are in operation all over the 
world. 
Consider these features: 
1. low capital investment. 
2. low operating cost 
3. high nitrogen yield 
BAMAG supplies complete plants 
for the manufacture of: 
@ weak nitric acid 
concentrated nitric acid, made 
in direct Bamag process, where 
no sulphuric acid is used. 
ammonium nitrate 
calcium nitrate 
calcium ammonium nitrate 
ammonium sulphate 
sodium nitrate 
accessories for fertilizer plants 
Consult us without obligation or 
write for complete literature: 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


BAMAG-MECGUIN: 


270 PARK AVE. « NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Non-Electric Non-Electric Non-Electric 
and Electric Pulleys Drums Plates 





USDA DISCUSSES GRANULATION 


FOUR STAGES OF OPERATION DESCRIBED 
AND RESEARCH NEEDS INDICATED 


Consumer demand for granular 
fertilizer has steadily increased 
where farmers have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe its better phys- 
ical condition in comparison with 
non-granular products. The im- 
provement in physical condition is 
reflected by lower caking tendency, 
less dusting and greater ease 
with which uniform § distribution 
may be accomplished in the field. 
Granulation of mixtures appears to 
be the nearest approach to a solu- 
tion of the conditioning problem. 


loss, 


At present there is no generally 
accepted definition of particle-size 
limits that accurately classifies a 
fertilizer as granular. Manufac- 
turing convenience and the attain- 
ment of improved physical condi- 
tion govern the particle size rather 
than a consideration of the 
efficient size of particle for 
production. 


most 
crop 


Effects of Research 

Research by the fertilizer indus- 
try and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has stimulated much 
interest in the development of com- 
mercial processes for granulation 
of a wide variety of fertilizer mate- 
rials and mixtures. This discus- 
sion is confined to a generally ac- 
cepted process of granulating mixed 
fertilizers by agglomeration. Com- 
mercial development of the process 
has progressed much more rapidly 
in the United Kingdom than in the 
United States. More than 75 per 
cent of the annual production of 
mixtures in the U. K. is now in 
granular form. At least 20 mixing 
plants in the U. S. have been con- 
verted either in part or entirety to 
the granulation procedure and a 
number of others are in the ad- 
vanced stages of granulation de- 
velopment. 
Plant Industry, Soils and 


Engineering, USDA, Beltsville, 
NFA’s “Process Progress’, 


By Bureau of 
Agricultural 
Maryland, in 


December, 1952 


Ammoniation of mixtures’ as 
practiced in the United States, and 
which furnishes economical forms 
of nitrogen along with some condi 
tioning effect, is not practiced in 
the United Kingdom owing to the 
fact. that phosphate guarantees are 
based on water-soluble rather than 
on available P,O,. Highly 
salts, such and ammonium 
nitrate, commonly used in Amer- 
ican mixtures, seldom present 
in mixtures produced in the U. K 
These differences in formulation of 
mixtures naturally give rise to dif 
ferences in granulation procedure 
and introduce problems of manu- 
facture in this country that are not 
encountered in British manufac- 
ture. However, recent observation 
of plant operations in England and 
Scotland reveals many features of 
the granulation procedure that are 
common to both methods of 
lation. 


The accompanying flow-diagram, 
Figure 1, represents a 
for granulating mixed fertilizers 
which, in general, is applicable 
to both systems of formu 
lation. The process may be divided 
into 4 distinct stages of operation, 
namely; (1) Mixing and grinding, 
(2) Wetting and agglomerating, 
(3) Drying, and (4) Cooling and 
sizing. 


soluble 
as urea 


are 


formu 


process 


Mixing and Grinding 


In the’ first stage of the 
the mixing and grinding of initial 
materials contribute to the  uni- 
formity with which plant nutrients 
are incorporated in the final gran- 
ule. Fine grinding of the initial 
mixture aids in preventing the 
formation of oversize nodules in 
later stages of the process and thus 
decreases the proportion of the 
mixture that must be reprocessed 
Consequently the degree of fineness 


process 


of the initial 
an economic 


mixture represents 
balance between the 
cost of grinding and the cost of re- 
processing any oversize produced. 
In many cases, only that portion of 
the initial mixture which is retained 
on a screen of 
jected to the 
Equipment and 


%-inch mesh is sub- 
grinding operation. 
procedure for this 
stage of the process are essentially 
the same as for the production of 
non-granular mixtures. 


Wetting and Agglomerating 


The second stage of the process 
involves wetting and agitating the 
mixture to cause the formation of 
agglomerates, and then further agi- 
tating or cascading to compact the 
agglomerates into firm, dense 
granules. There is considerable lee- 
way for modification of this stage 
of the process to adapt it to various 
methods of formulation. Mixtures 
formulated without ammonia, or 
without highly soluble salts such 
as ammonium nitrate and urea, re- 
quire the addition of water to an 
overall moisture content of 12 to 20 
percent to cause granulation; the 
formation of granules occures at 
virtually atmospheric temptera- 
ture and external heat is necessary 
to dry the product. On the other 
hand, ammoniated mixtures con- 
taining relatively large amounts of 
highly soluble require little 
or no added water Granulation 
occurs at a moisture content of 6 
to 10 percent and the heat of the 
ammoniation reaction ig often suf- 
ficient to dry the granular product 
without the use of any external 
heat. 


salts 


Within certain limits the amount 
of heat from chemical reaction may 
be adjusted to that necessary to 
drive off excess moisture by adjust- 
ing the amount of ammonia used in 
neutralizing the free acid and acid 
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salts present in the fertilizer mix- 
ture. As compared with procedures 
not involving the use of ammoni- 
ating solutions, the use of such so- 
lutions gives rise in freshly pre- 
pared mixtures to relatively greater 
liquid-phase volumes per unit vol- 
ume of water, not only because salts 
of greater solubility are included in 
the formula but also because the in- 
crease in temperature resulting 
from ammoniation further increase 
the relative amount of material in 
solution. Under these conditions the 
process requires somewhat more 
rigid control with respect to time, 
temperature, and volume of liquid 
phase in the material than when 
moisture alone is the controlling 
factor. Plants in the United States, 
taking advantage of the heat of am- 
moniation and high volume of liquid 
phase to cause agglomeration at 
low moisture content, employ the 
customary types of ammoniating 
equipment used in producing non- 
granular mixed fertilizers. 


The Eirich, pan-type, batch mixer 
has been used extensively in the 
United Kingdom for agglomerating 
non-ammoniated mixtures. The pan 
and mixing blades, which are ec- 
centric to the pan, rotate in opposite 
directions and maintain the charge 
in a constant state of agitation while 
water is being added to cause ag- 
glomeration. Another type of granu- 
lator, widely used for continuous 
processing of either ammoniated or 
non-ammoniated mixtures is the ro- 
tary cylinder. A_ typical rotary 
cylinder is 6.5 ft. in diameter and 
18 ft. long. It is inclined at 2° from 
the horizontal and rotates at 8 r.p.m. 
When additional moisture is neces- 
sary to cause agglomeration, the op- 
erator stationed at the discharge 
end, controls the continuous addi- 
tion of water to the material at the 
inlet end on the basis of appearance 
of the moist granules as they ap- 
proach the outlet end of the cylin- 
der. An important advantage of 
continuous over batch-wise equip- 
ment is that a uniform rate of flow 
of material to the drier is main- 
tained without the use of smooth- 
ing hoppers or similar apparatus 
between the agglomerating and 
drying-stages of the process. 
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Smoothing hoppers and screw con- 
veyors are not adapted to handling 
soft, hot, moist granules because 
of the tendency of the material to 
set. 


Drying 

In the absence of ammoniation, 
or when the heat of ammoniation is 
not sufficient to dry the granular 
product, drying in the third stage 
of the process is usually carried out 
in direct-heated, single-shell, rotary 
driers with either co-current or 
counter-current flow of flue gases 
entering the drier at 800-900° F. 
and leaving at about 200° F. Driers 
vary in size from 3 to 9 ft. in diam- 
eter and from 30 to 50 ft. or more in 
length, depending upon rated hour- 
ly output of product (2-20 tons) and 
the amount of water to be evapo- 
rated. At least one plant in the 
United States employs a roto-louvre 
type of drier which combines fea- 
tures of both co-current and coun- 
ter-current drying. Drying equip- 
ment appears to be necessary in the 
average granulation plant in order 
to supply flexibility of operation on 
different grades of fertilizer, even 
though satisfactory drying of many 
ammoniated mixtures is accomp- 
lished without the application of ex- 
ternal heat. 


Cooling and Sizing 


The cooling step in the fourth 
stage of the process is usually car- 
ried out in standard, rotary-type 
coolers, although some roto-louvre 
and multiple-shelf coolers are in 
use. Cyclone collectors are often 
used to recover dust from the drier 
and cooler. The dust is recycled in 
the process. 
of the granular product 
receives close attention in some 
plants. Various types of screening 
equipment are used to give a prod- 
uct within a particle-size range of 
1-4 mm. Oversize is crushed and 
returned to the screens. Fines are 
recycled in the process. In other 
plants the fine-mesh screen is not 
used and the crushed oversize is re- 
turned to the product. Fine-mesh 
screens are not entirely satisfactory 
owing to their tendency to blind. 
Various methods of process opera- 
tion may be employed to reduce the 
load on the fine-mesh screen. Air- 


Sizing 


separation methods have been pro- 
posed as a substitution for, or as a 
supplement to screening. 


Bagging and Storing 

Bagging and storing operations in 
the granulation plant are similar to 
those in the ordinary mixing plant. 
During the shipping season the 
product frequently is bagged direct- 
ly from the cooler. Owing to its 
free-flowing characteristic and the 
accompanying outward pressure on 
the walls of storage bins, granular 
fertilizer stored in bulk normally 
requires solid bulkheads of consid- 
erably greater strength than the 
open-slatted type customarily used 
to retain non-granular fertilizers. 
The occurence of severe bag-set o1 
caking is much frequent in 
granular than in non-granular prod- 
ucts. Usually normal handling of 
bagged material substantially elim 
inates bag set. Protective meas- 
ures against poor physical condition 
include drying the product to 2.5% 
moisture or less, cooling to within 
15° F. of atmospheric temperature 
before bagging, maintaining a mini- 
mum proportion of fines and irreg- 
ularly-shaped particles, and pack- 
aging the mixture in moisture re 
sistant bags. 

An interesting modification of 
the process for granulating mixed 
fertilizers by agglomeration is that 
of Procter and Ogilvie in England 
(See Process Progress, Vol. 1, No 
8, p. 1), which involves the addition 
of nitrogen and potassium com- 
pounds to a slurry of freshly acid- 
ulated superphosphate. 


less 


Challenges 

Much research and development 
work remains to be done toward 
improvements in process. control 
and in equipment best adapted to 
certain phases of the process. With 
continuance of the present trend 
toward increased production and 
use of high-analysis, granular fer- 
tilizers, further research is also 
needed to provide adequate infor- 
mation concerning the effect of such 
factors as degree of _ solubility, 
method of placement, soil charact- 
eristics, crop characteristics, and 
climate in relation to optimum par- 
ticle size of various types of fertil- 
izers. 
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What You Need, Mister, is 


YOU DON’T NEED TO CONTROL 


YOUR TEMPER when you rel 


Aquafil for product control. 





fil makes it possible for you to 
market a better mixed fertilizer 
that is uniform... bag by b 
Aquafil you no longer need to w 

ry about “bag-setting” and costly 
reprocessing. Find out today about 
this new stabilizer for all mixed 


fertilizers that builds bigger pr 


AQUA 


ope 
Product Stabilizer AQUAFIL COMPANY 
5 96 B Avenue N.E., Cedar Rapids, lowe | 
Please send me, et once your new folder telling how | con | 
job os 400 pounds of old up profits in my mixed fertilizer operetions. 
fashioned conditioners. : 


One hundred pounds of 
Aquafil will do the same 


Lee sete ste ren se es hme en euteinnmn eu wm: 
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PULP RESEARCH OPERATIONS of the International Paper Company, Southern Kraft 


Division, will be 
headquarters in Mobile, Alabama 
Director, and G. 8S. Mabrey, 
technicians will concentrate 


conducted in this new 
Under 


Associate Dire 


ical analysis, chemical research and 
rooms where rigidly 
work as well as facilities 
testing. The new building 
Riis, Vice President 
is probably the most 


ALABAMA 


Lineville Gin & Fertilizer Co., 
Lineville, lost their main building in 
a $20,000 fire October 22. General 
Manager J. W. Smith reported the 
loss partly insured. 


for 


and General Manager 


COLORADO 


Union Service 
their fer- 
be retarded by 
to grant them 


National Farmers 
Corporation, Denver, 
tilizer program will 
the refusal of RFC 
the $8,025,000 loan applied for a 
year ago. General Manager E. C. 
Huff said the organization had plan- 
ned to use the money to acquire 
Utah, Idaho and New Mexico pot 
ash deposits, but meanwhile had 
acquired privately owned leases on 
phosphate rock lands in northeast 
Utah and, at a research cost of about 
$250,000, uncovered what he 
called “tremendously valuable” pot- 
ash ore deposits near Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. Lack of cheap electricity 
and of sulphur near the Utah de- 
posits, however, is retarding the de- 
velopment of refining operations. 


FLORIDA 


Armour Fertilizer Works is com 
pleting plans for mining phosphate 
rock on its property near Bartow in 
Polk County, John E. Sanford, presi 
dent, has announced, 


The 


say 


has 


mining project will include 


ctor of 
on basic pulp research problems of 
The new laboratory building includes three 
physical 
controlled humidity c 
photographic 

which was formally 


modern and completely 


$400,000 laboratory located at 
the direction of John W 
Research, a staff of 


the division 
Gilbert, Research 
40 scientists and 
company-wide scope 
pulp pilot plants and laboratories for chem 
research. In addition, there are three 
onditions can be maintained for special test 
research and standard pulp and paper 
opened on November 6, 1952, by Erling 
of the Company's Southern Kraft Division 
equipped pulp laboratory in the south 


a complete plant with washing 
flotation, drying, grinding, storage 
and shipping facilities. The rock will 
be used in the Armour triple super- 
phosphate plant at Bartow 
its other manufacturing 
throughout the country. 

Construction of the 
will begin shortly. A 
necessity was recently 


NPA. 


GEORGIA 


Southern States Phosphate and 
Fertilizer Company, Savannah, had 
a dust explosion and fire in their 
plant October 24, but the fire was 
put out in a few minutes. Static 
electricity was blamed for the ex- 
plosion and fire 


ILLINOIS 


Central Illinois Fertilizer Co., Inc 
has added Newman to its string of 
anhydrous ammonia _ distribution 
points. Two 30,000 gallon tanks have 
been set up there. CIF also operates 
at Ficklin and Tuscola. 


* . * 


and in 
units 


new mine 
certificate of 
approved by 


Bonnett-Engh Fertilizer Company, 
Bloomington, are now making plans 
fertilizer plant, which they 
expect to start building about March 
1. It will specialize on bulk sales, 
and expects to furnish application 
service. Yontz Bonnett, Jr. has an 


for a 


outstanding record in the use of fer- 
tilizer on corn. His partner, Arthur 
C. Engh, was formerly manager of 
by-products for Inland Steel. 
+ ” + 

Swift & Company's plant food di- 
vision has announced a new, high- 
analysis, water-soluble Instant Vigo- 
ro. 


KANSAS 


Blue Valley Fertilizer Company, 
Marysville, which only _ recently 
went into production, is already 
planning to go on 24-hour opera- 
tion. There are four owners: Ralph 
L. Huffman and W. P. Glaspey, who 
are resident managers; C. H. Koel- 
ling and W. T. Thompson. All four 
are originally from Topeka. 


KENTUCKY 


Elizabethtown 
monia Co., 
chartered 
$75,000. 


Am- 
has been 
capitalization of 


Anhydrous 
Elizabethtown, 
with a 


NEW MEXICO 


International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corporation has announced the 
development of a new and revolu 
tionary ore benefication process ap- 
plicable to potash and phosphate as 
well as to many other types of ores, 
it was revealed in Carlsbad Novem 
ber 24 by President Louis Ware. 

“This process results in a 
great economy in comparison with 
any other present methods. The pro- 
cess which uses neither re-agents nor 
water, but is a dry _ benefication 
method, has been named the Le- 
Baron-Lawver Process,” Mr. Ware 
said, 

The new method of refining ore 
was developed under the direction of 
Dr. Paul D. V. Manning, Internation 
al’s vice president in charge of re- 
search, and Dr. I. M. LeBaron, di 
rector of International’s research 
laboratories. Also associated with 
the project James E. Lawver 
and others on the corporation’s re- 
search staff 


new 


was 


Mr. Ware also announced that In 
ternational will immediately build 
a new and larger pilot plant at the 
present Carlsbad Refinery to op- 
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erate continuously treating semi 
commercial quantities of potash by 
the Plan; 


being developed for an 


means of new method 


also are 
shaft 
national’s new ore body in the Carls 


other and mine on _ Inter 


bad basin. Mr. Ware also announced 
that designs are nearing completion 
for constructing the first large pot- 
in that location 
the 


ash-producing unit 


which will utilize new process. 


In the LeBaron-Lawver dry bene 
ficiation process the ore is ground, 
dried and given a simple and inex 
the 
ground ore is passed between elec 
trodes. As the 
between the electrodes it separates 


pensive treatment, after which 


treated ore passes 


into various minerals. 


Mr. Ware stated that the new pro 
cess has been developed as the re- 
sult of 
International’s experimental station 


many years of research at 
and pilot plants at Mulberry, Flori- 
da, where large tonnages of potash 
ore were shipped in sealed contain 
from Carlsbad for the 
The Florida laboratories of 
the corporation comprise one of the 


ers experl- 


ments. 


largest research centers in the coun- 
try working on the beneficiation of 
ores. A number of patent applica 
filed covering the 
the equipment 


tions have been 


new process and 


used. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Borg and Co., agricultural chem- 
ical concern in Springfield, have 
purchased a 30-acre tract for expan- 
sion of their 


business. The concern 
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is owned by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


M. Borg. 


MISSOURI 


Thurston Chemical, 
offer a 


Joplin, will 
worth of 


preferred, and 84,130 shares of com 


million par value 
mon, the latter being a sale by pre 
sent holders. The 
expansion. 


preferred is for 


Monsanto Chemical’s Santomerse 
1 is being used to cut curing time 
for mixed fertilizers, by adding one 
pound per ton to the dry ingredients 
Users are better 


reporting flow 


quality. 


Monsanto won the all-industry 
gold “Oscar” presented by the Fi- 
nancial World the 


presentation of a financial re 


publication for 
best 
port. Monsanto’s was 52 pages long; 
clear, illustrated, and garnished with 
historic items of the early years of 
the company. 

Monsanto has just issued a 16 page 


guide for the home gardner on the 
use of Krilium. 


OKLAHOMA 

The Lindsay Unit of the Garvin 
Murray Soil District, 
is a non-profit group of ten farmers 


Conservation 


with a warehouse in Lindsay to 
handle fertilizers and other agricul 
tural material. It is supervised by 
an elected board: C. S. Pratt, chair- 
man; W. A. Cason, secretary-treas- 
urer: Doc Baker, Harmon 
Hewitt, New Hope; Sam Merritt, 


Maysville; Buddy Bell, 


Payne; 


Lindsay; 


Beverly Parr; Purdy; A. J. Hinkle, 


Foster. 


OHIO 


Nitrogen Division’s $5,000,000 
plant at South Point will be started 
this Fall, with John J. Harte Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia under contract to 
design and build the plant, which 
will the nitro-phospatic 
process. Completion is expected by 
mid-Summer 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Associated Cooperatives Inc. has 
made an arrangement with TVA to 
sell their fertilizer in this State for 
the first time. The analysis to be 
handled is 0-20-20 and the farmer 
must agree to use it on pasture or 
other crop. Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association will 
be the distrbutor. 


* * * 


use new 


sod 


Link Belt Company on December 
3 held an open house for the press 
in their plant at Colmar. A 
buffet luncheon follow 
ing which a tour of the plant was 


made, 


new 
was served 


and an inspection of a com 

exhibit of Link-Belt 
Following this, key cus 
public officials, stockhold 
employees and the community 
» given open house periods. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Farmers Cooperative 
gone into production with its 
second farmer-owned plant, one of 
30,000 annual ton capacity, 16 miles 
south of Knoxville Their othe: 
plant is at LaVergne and went into 
production early in 1951. 


TEXAS 


Mathieson Chemical brought 
a fog filter to its Pasadena plant in 
an effort to the “neighbor 
trouble” there device 
bards the air high 


prehensive 
products 
tomers, 


has 


has 


cure 
This 
with 


bom 
pressure 
water spray 


UTAH 

Western Phosphates, the joint op- 
eration of Stauffer and Garfield 
Chemical near Salt Lake City is 
under way. The site is being pre- 
pared and it is now anticipated the 
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GRANULATED 
Superphosphate 


/ 


STORAGE CONTROL—No cak- 
ing or lumping while in storage. 


APPLICATION CONTROL — No 
dusting or bridging; drills free 


FOOD CONTROL — Supplies 
plant food at a uniform rate. 


PRODUCERS OF 


and even. 


Now it is possible for you to store superphos- 
phate without fear of its caking.. . that is, if it 
is DAVCO GRANULATED SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE. DAV«0 Granulated Superphosphate 
will not become hard or caked... it is easier to 
apply in the field because there is no dus‘ing or 
bridging over in the drill. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CH 


DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate gives 
complete coverage in the field ... drilling freely 
and evenly ... supplying each plant with a uni- 
form quantity of nutrient phosphorus. 

Get DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate .. . 
the superphosphate that gives you the added 
sales points through its 3-way control. 


AL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 








JAITE 
HEAVY DUTY MuLTI-WALL PAPER BAGS 


OFFER DEPENDABLE PROTECTION FOR 
YOUR FERTILIZER 


THE 


JAITE 


“Manufacturers of Paper and Paper Bags™ 


JAITE, 


OHIO 


COMPANY 


SINCE 1905 





plant will be 
a year. 


in production within 
Company officers are: H. 
Stauffer, president; John Paul 
Jones, vice-president and general 
manager; F. W. Wider and M. L. 
Spealman, vice-presidents 


AFRICA 


Monsanto Chemicals Ltd, Rio Tin- 
to, Frobisher Lid. and the Uganda 
Development Corp. have jointly es 
tablished Tororo Exploration Co. 
Lid., to explore deposits of phos 
phate and various near To- 
roro, Uganda. The Owen Falls Hy 
dro-electric plant is nearby. 


BRAZIL 


Montecatini of Italy will put $10,- 
000,000 into a DDT plant at San 
Paulo which will be able to produce 
enough for the entire Brazilian de 


mand, It will be completed in 1954. 
* * . 


ores 


Pennsalt International and Indus- 
tria Quimica do Brasil have equal 
interest in Pennsalt Industrias Qui- 
kicas do Brasil which is also going 
after the Brazilian insecticide busi- 


ness. 


COLOMBIA 


The Gwvernment is planning a 
$10,000,000 ammonia and urea plant 
‘at Barrancabermeja, to produce 50 
tons of ammonia and 75 of 
daily. The site is near natural 
fields which have been under 
ernment control for a 


GERMANY 


Battelle Memorial Institute Octo- 


urea 

gas 
£Oov- 
year. 


ber 31 broke ground at Frankfurt- 
am-Main for a new research center 
to serve German industry. Another 
will be set up at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and a program of fellowships 
in Swiss and German universities 
will be created. Other Western Euro- 
pean centers planned for the 
future 


are 


* * . 


Knapsack-Griesheim A. G. has 
been established by five of the con- 
cerns which were split off from I 
G. Farben and is located near Co- 
logne. It is building a unit for the 
production of elemental phosphorus 
estimated at 4,500 yearly tons, 
which will be converted into 10,- 
000 yearly tons of phosphoric acid. 


ISRAEL 


J. Green & Co., Tel Aviv, will in- 
troduce into Israel for the first time 
the conversion of garbage into fer- 
tilizer, having been granted a 30 
year concession. Managing Director 
A. S. Cohen says the Tel Aviv gar- 
bage will yield about 60,000 annual 
tons of organic fertilizer, about 40% 
of the need in the Southern 
ff Israel. Construction will 
in six months 


MEXICO 


Pan American Sulphur Co., hav- 
ing had Export-Import Bank ap- 
proval on a loan for $3,600,000 will 
begin in February construction of 
a five million dollar Frasch plant 
at Jaltipan in Vera Cruz which will 
be completed by August of 1954. 
They expect to produce up to 600,- 
000 annual tons of brimstone. 


area 
begin 


SPAIN 


The Instituto Nacional de Indus- 
tria (INI) has organized a firm 
known as Fodina, S. A., to exploit 
reserves in Catalunya and expects 
some production by 1955 and an 
output of 75,000 tons by 1960. 


It has not been definitely decided 
to continue work on the Navaree 
deposits, but INI is considering the 
development of two independent 
shafts which could produce 200,000 
tons of potash by 1960. This would 
bring total Spanish production to 
475,000 tons, and it might be in- 
creased to 600,000 tons, although 
INI states that these plans are only 
projects. 

It is difficult to estimate future 
exports of potash. The amount avail- 
able will depend upon greater pro- 
duction, the increase in output by 
private industry, and domestic con- 
sumption. Domestic use of potash 
was estimated at 55,000 tons in 1951 
and is expected to total 75,000 tons 
by 1955; a desirable figure would be 
300,000 tons. 

Two French companies have in- 
terests in Spanish potash firms. 


TURKEY 


Makina ve Kimya Endustri Ku- 
rumu, a government group, is hunt- 
ing $17,000,000 of US money and 
US expecting to produce nitrogen 
compounds. Their goal: 6,000 an- 
nual tons of nitric, 2,000 of am- 
monium nitrate, 3,,000 of urea, 75,- 
000 of ammonium nitrate-ammon- 
ium sulfate, 41,000 of ammonium 
nitrate-calcium carbonate. 
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Calmonite 
AMMONIUM NITRATE-LIME 
20.5% NITROGEN 


2 FERTILIZERS IN 1 
Contains 10.25% quick-acting nitrate nitrogen. 
Contains 10.25% longer-lasting ammonia nitrogen. Wags 


GREEN PELLETS READY TO USE 

Sized for flow and ease of application in 

broadcasting, top dressing, side dressing, and irrigation. 
Non acid-forming. 


ECONOMICAL SOURCE OF N 

At low cost, Calmonite furnishes Nitrogen in the 
2 forms needed by all plants — for rapid, early 
vigorous growth and sustained development. 


SUPPLIES CALCIUM, TOO 

Contains 35% to 40% calcium carbonate, 
secondary plant-food essential to soil 
productivity and good crop yields. 


NOW AVAILABLE, F.O.B. 
Regular Atlantic and Gulf ports, 

in even-weight, 6-ply paper bags with 
2 bituminous liners. 


LOOK AT CALMONITE! 
Write for a sample 
and for additional information today. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 
Maryland Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
208 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Savannah Bank & Trust Co. Bldg., Savannah, Ga.’ 
Stovall’s Professional Bldg., Tampa, Fla. 
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NEW STYLE OUTDOOR 
CONTACT ACID PLANT 


Compact and streamlined — Foun- 
dation-enclosure permits housing of 
machinery and instruments. 


Nicotay TITLeSTAaD 


CORPORATION 
11 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Yes, MARIETTA has BIG ideas, 
B I t and BIG concrete storage silos 
| 
ment—line, cluster, or combin- 
IDEAS ed with 
THAT CUT 


STORAGE 
costs 


that offer large capacity, labor 
saving storage and materials 
handling facilities to meet your 
present and future needs. 


MARIETTA concrete stave silos 
can be erected in any arrange- 
existing units for 
added storage. They will pro- 
tect your agricultural chemicals 
from fire, acid, air, moisture 


and the elements and reduce 


! 
! 
! 

Vv 


insurance rates. Require little 
or no upkeep expense. Can be 
equipped with conveyors and 
hoppers to facilitate handling, 


increase plant value. 


Let a MARIETTA engineer put 
his ideas to work to increase 
your storage capacity and 
handling efficiency. Write, wire 
or phone for an appointment 


. TODAY. 


The MARIETTA 


CONCRETE CORPORATION 
Marietta, Ohio 
509 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y 
Pulaski Hwy. at Race Rd 
Baltimore 21, Md 








BERKSHIRE 


Long Time Specialists In 


Magnesia For Agriculture 


Berk’s EMJEO (80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 
Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) 70/74% MgO 
Calcined Magnesite 90/95% MgO 


Other Fertilizer Materials 


INSECTICIDES — FUNGICIDES 


Mercury Compounds 
for Agricultural Use 


DITHIOCARBAMATES 


Ferric — Zinc 


EXPORT — IMPORT 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Cable Address—‘‘Berkskem” New York 
Sales Agents for F. W. Berk & Company, Inc 








PRINT YOUR OWN SHIPPING CONTAINERS OR 
MULTI-WALL BAGS as You need THEM e e e 


Industrial’s Auto Printer 


is suitable for imprinting information, addresses, marking, or whatever 
you may require on your containers or multi-wall bags. It is capable 
of printing as many as 2400 units per hour. Eliminates hand stenciling 


This is just one of Industrial’s coding and marking machines designed 
specifically for your needs to assure more efficient marking and move 
ment of materials on production lines. Marking equipment is also 
available for conveyor line use 

Let us help you—send us your marking problem; we will do the rest 


Write for catalog today. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKING EQUIPMENT CO. 
Designers and Builders of Marking Equipment for Industry 
Dept. C.F., 454 Baltic Street 
BROOKLYN 17, N.Y MAin 4-260! 
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Herbicide and Defoliant [AC Recommendations 


The Herbicide and _  Defoliant 
Chemicals Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended to the Nation- 
al Production Authority, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that the agency 
make appropriate representations to 
other government agencies to obtain 
more definite information on ex- 
ported weed killers. 

The committee suggested that the 
present “basket” classification be 
broken down as follows: (1) The 
Herbicides 2, 4-D, 2, 4, 5-T and TCA; 
(2) Other organic herbicides and (3) 
Inorganic herbicides. 

The committee also recommended 
that NPA makes representations to 
the Tariff Commission to report spe 
cifically the monthly production of 
2,4-D acid and 2,4,5-T acid in order 
to eliminate overlapping and dupli- 
cation when statistics include salts, 
esters and amides. 

A representative of the Office of 
International Trade told the com 
mittee that exports of chemical wee 1 
killers amounted to 8% million 
pounds for the first eight months of 
1952 with total exports for the year 
estimated at 10 to 12 million pounds 
Exports chiefly went to Canada, 


Cuba, Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, 
Argentina, British Malaya and Tur- 
key. 

A Department of Agriculture rep 
resentative stated that about two 
million acres of cotton would be de- 
foliated this year. Defoliants, he said, 
cause cotton bolls to open faster, 
speed machine and hand harvesting, 
reduce trash in machine harvesting, 
cut down insect and aphid infesta- 
tion and aid in cotton pest control. 

Agricultural experts, the spokes 
man said, expect the use of de- 
foliants to increase because they are 
an aid in machine 
crops. 

NPA told the committee that 

(1) Production of 2,4-D and 2,4, 
5-T is currently in balance and pro 
grammed facilities should be 
quate to take care of 
demands. 

(2) The use of sodium chlorate as 
a defoliant is probably about 10-15 
percent of total agricultural supply 
and will amount to about 6-6'% mill- 
ion pounds for 1952 and to 7-8 mill- 
ion pounds for 1953. 

(3) Supplies of chlorine, phenol 
and sodium chlorate are better than 
in balance with requirements 


harvesting of 


ade 
anticipated 


(Thousands of Pounds) 


1951-52 


Commodity Usage 
5,000 
43,750 
25,000 
3,000 
80,000 


156,750 


Sodium Arsenite 
Sodium Chlorate 
2,4-D 
2,4,5-T 
Other 


Total 


1952-53 

Probable 

Suoply 
5,000 
52,500 
‘28,000 
"6,000 
90,000 
181,500 


Probable 


Supply Requirements 


167,750 


Usage and requirements are for agricultural year, October 1 through September 30, and 


include exports. 


* Supplies for herbicidal and defoliant use only. 


According to information obtained by the Department of Agriculture, 60 percent was 
consumed as agricultural weed killers, 34 percent for railroad weed killing, and 6 percent 


for defoliant purposes 
' Capacity for production 


“Other” includes ammate, borates, calcium cyanamide (defoliant grade), dinitro compounds, 
IPC, monosodium cyanamide, pentachlorophenol, potassium cyanate, TCA, etc 
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Supply and requirements of prin- 
cipal herbicides and defoliants and 
the 1952 and 1953 outlook were out- 
lined by NPA as follows: 

P. H. Groggins of NPA’s Chem- 
ical Division presided. The follow- 
ing members from industry attend- 
ed: 

Thomas R. Cox, Sr., American 
Cyanamid Co.; Warren Moyer, Chip- 
man Chemical Co.; Wilbert T. New- 
ton, Columbia Southern Chemical 
Corp.; R. F. Prescott, Dow Chemical 
Co.; E. R. Cashman, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; J. G. Brunton, Kol- 
ker Chemical Works, Inc.; E. W. 
Gamble, Monsanto Chemical Co.; C. 
A. Stiegman, Oldbury Electrochem- 
ical Co.; R. S. Roeller, Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co.; W. S. James, Pitts- 
burgh Agricultural Chemical Co.; 
Carlos Kampmeier, Rohm & Haas 
Co.; Joseph C. Schumacher, West- 
ern Electrochemical Co. 

Pink Boll-Worm 
“Beltwide Menace” 

The alarming spread of the pink 
boll-worm and its threat to Ameri- 
can cotton production will command 
major attention during sessions of 
the second day of the sixth annual 
Cotton Insect Control Conference in 
Memphis, Tenn., December 10-11. 

At the meeting, sponsored by the 
National Cotton Council, Avery S. 
Hoyt, Washington, chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, will review the steady 
advance of the pest into new areas. 
Subject to his address will be, “The 
Pink Bollworm Situation—A Belt- 
wide Menace.” 

Other speakers will describe 
quarantine and control programs 
now in effect and plans for expand- 
ed pink bollworm research. 

The Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine reports that, after 
building up this year to the worst 
infestation in U. 8. history, the pink 
bollworm is on the move into new 
territory. The pest has spread to at 
least 27 additional counties and 
parishes in east Texas and Louisiana. 

Through its Beltwide Pink Boll- 
worm Committee, the Cotton Coun- 
cil has been working actively for 
expandei research to combat the 
pink bollworm threat. 
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Second unit of Monsanto-designed sulfuric acid plant 
built for Armour & Company at Bartow, Florida. 


Sulfuric acid for the free world 


Approximately 40 per cent of the free world’s 
contact sulfuric acid is produced with Mon- 
santo Vanadium Catalyst and in Monsanto- 
designed plants. More than 300 of these eco- 
nomical and efficient sulfuric acid plants are 
in service. They are located in 26 countries 
throughout the world. 

Monsanto-designed sulfuric acid plants, using 
Monsanto Vanadium Catalyst, do not depend 
on elemental sulfur alone. They operate with 
all known raw materials. Monsanto designs, 
which have many exclusive features, are based 
on nearly a third of a century of experience in 
design, construction and operation of sulfuric 
acid plants. 


If you are considering a future sulfuric acid 
plant, you are invited to consult Monsanto 
engineers without 

cost or obligation to » 7 

you. MONSANTO 

CHEMICAL COM- 


PANY, Engineering feet 


Sales Department, 


1700 South Second Cama ~PUASTICS 


Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. “gas 4d Beery 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Many Fertilizer Manufacturers 
Are Switching To 
MENTE DAINTY PRINT BAGS 


These pretty “feed bag” prints no longer belong 
exclusively to the feed and flour industries. Ferti- 
lizer manufacturers are discovering that their 
customers like them, too! And no wonder! They 
make strong, sturdy, attractive bags—and the 
yardage obtained (over a yard in every bag) 
is prized by thrifty housewives for making ail 
sorts of pretty things for the family and home. 


Cotton bags are easy and quick to handle 
and stack—do not crack or puncture easily— 
can be stored safely in any temperature— 
have definite reuse and resale value. 


With band or spot labels—both easily removed 
because of the special adhesives used. 


Dept. B1 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah New Orleans Houston 
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tutibdiotics PROVE AGRICULTURAL VALUE 


AS AGRONOMISTS MAKE FIELD AND LABORATORY TESTS 


A story of importance is begin- 
ning to unfold in which antibiotics 
play a major role. Dimly, most of 
us know of anttbiotics. We know 
better such names as_ terramycin 
and pencillin. But we don’t know 
much about them. We will, and 
soon, it seems from the reports that 
are now piling up. 

These drugs are extracted from 
the molds in common soils. Left in 
the the molds are harmful to 
crops. Extracted and converted into 
antibiotics, the resulting chemicals 
can help control plant disease as 
they are now controlling human and 
animal diseases. 

The story begins with Dr. Louis 
G. Nickell, head of the phytochem- 
istry department of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., leading producer of antibiotics. 
Dr. Nickell has successfully speeded 
up the growth of sweet corn and 
other major crop plants, starting 
with stimulation of the germinating 
seed. Terramycin in the greenhouse 
has made corn treated with terra- 
mycin grow faster in the first four 
weeks than untreated corn . and 
it only takes microscopic quanti 
ties. 


soil 


But that is only the beginning of 
the story, for outside as well as in- 
side the Pfizer laboratories, work 
has been quietly going on at var- 
ious points around the map, and 
on various projects, in the chemical 
control of plant disease, as well as 
the stimulation of growth. 

Here is a round-up of such pro}- 
ects as we have them here to date: 

Dr. Frederick C. Visor, chief 
plant pathologist of the Pfizer com- 
pany has successfully controlled the 
most costly of shade tobacco di- 
sease downy mildew, using mi- 
nute quantities of the antibiotics 
thiolutin and terramycin. In _ his 
laboratory, a solution of thiolutin 
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as dilute as 15 parts per million de- 
stroyed the bacteria causing another 
disease of tobacco, black shank. 

Dr. Visor predicts the same fate 
for fire blight and peach bacterial 
spot, scourges of the fruit industry, 
which have caused damage estimat- 
ed at many millions of dollars in 
recent years. 

Because of the antibiotics’ pe- 
culiar ability to spread throughout 
the plant by means of the inner cir- 
culatory system, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture scientists report the 


poisonous quantities of antibiotics 
required, eliminate the danger of 
toxic residues on vegetables and 
fruits, a danger ever-present in or- 
thodox spraying and dusting. 

Research workers are confident 
that fear of poisonous residues may 
be dismissed when antibiotics re- 
place such present-day fungicides as 
copper sulfate. Extensive exppri- 
ments have been carried out with 
streptomycin to prevent bacterial 
soft rot of the fresh spinach sold in 
pliofilm packages. 





CAN WE ADVANCE THE SEASONS? 





possiblity of fighting plant diseases 
with a ‘shot” of the substance, in 
much the same fashion as pencillin 
and terramycin are administered to 
human beings and animals. 

Dr. John W. Mitchell of the U.S. 
D.A. inoculated bean plants 
against the “halo blight” by apply- 
ing a small quantity of streptomy- 
cin to the stems of the plants in a 
lanolin paste. This treatment pre- 
vented the blight, which attacks the 
leaves of the bean plant. Dr. Mit- 
chell concluded that the antibiotic 
entered into the tissues of the stem 
and then circulated upward to the 
leaves. 

The possibility of injecting the 
trunk of the fruit trees suffering 
from fire blight and peach brown 
rot has been investigated and found 
practical under experimental con 
ditions by Dr. Visor and research 
workers in the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

A simple method of injection or 
inoculation might well replace the 
expensive and wasteful dusting 
and spraying systems now in gen- 
eral use. In addition, the small non- 


Dr. Wilson L. Smith Jr., U.S.D.A. 
reports effective and safe results 
when spinach was dipped in a water 
solution containing one tenth of one 
per cent streptomycin sulfate. 

The wide interest in antibiotics 
as fungicides may be judged by re- 
ports of experimental work at the 
recent meetings of the American In- 
stitute of Biological Sciences at 
Ithaca, N. Y. There were 12 papers 
dealing with the subject. 

Dr. John M. Dunleavy, University 
of Nebraska, reported the antibiotic 
subtilin, extracted from Nebras- 
ka soil, was antagonistic to the bac- 
teria Rhizoetonia, which causes se- 
vere rotting of the sugar beet plant. 

Dr. Thomas D. Connell, Louisiana 
State University, found a _ large 
number of antibiotics in the soil of 
Louisiana sugarcane fields which 
attack and destroy the fungus, Py- 
thium arrheramanes, cause of sugar- 
cane root-rot. 

From Dr. Leander F. Johnson of 
the same university the conference 
learned that this root-rot disease al- 
so infects corn and can be controlled 
under laboratory conditions with the 
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AVAILABILITY 


Get FU R-AG,* 


the Sterilized Organic Conditioner 


Fur-Ag reduces bag-set, promotes drillability, 
speeds up curing in the Fang and provides 
bulk. It is sterilized—free from plant diseases, 
insects, weed-seeds—and is dark in color. 
Fur-Ag is an inexpensive organic conditioner 
that is produced in volume the year around 


it's 
rT. TOLEDO SPEEDWEIGH 


te @ OVER-UNDER SCALES 


Here's new speed with accuracy for you in check 
weighing, packaging, many other operations today...3 
sizes—to 5 lb., to 20 Ib., to 50 Ib.! Shadowfree wide- 
angle reading...accurate to 4 of an ounce... new im- 
proved knife-edge check link system . . . exclusive 
“coined” bearings for greater accuracy, longer life . . . 
stainless steel beam .. . enclosed levers in one-piece 
housing .. . choice of platters and scoops... many more 
plus features! Write for bulletin 1416. Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


* Headquarters for 
TOLEDO SCALES 





and — in bulk or bag. Proved thru use 
by leading fertilizer manufacturers. Write 
for complete information—Bulletin 127. 


an) The Quaker Oals @mpany 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


345 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














Alex. M. Mclver & Son 


BROKERS 


Specializing 
SULPHURIC ACID 
Ground Cotton Bur Ash, 38/42% K.O Potash. 
Nitrogenous Materials 
Castor Pomace 
Phosphate Rock 
“Riceland” Ground Rice Hulls 


Representatives 
Morgan Brothers Bag Company, Inc. 
Bags—Paper and Textile 
Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Dolomitic Lime 
(42-44% Magnesium Carbonate) 


POTASH 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charlesten Seuth Carolina 
Phones: Local 3-3436—3-3437——LD 921-922 
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am ROOFING and SIDING 


Mica resists the weather Mica needs no paint 
Mica reflects solar rays Mica needs no repairs 
Mica adds extra pr i beauty, i] 
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2 % 
Pony 


Pumnmmemmay PLASTEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


te your letterhead and WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Mail Today Offices in Principal Cities 








CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


Jeffrey Hercules Chain and “CHAIN 
SAVER” Sprockets make the best 
wearing combination you can put into 
your plant. Chains can be reversed 

have full diameter, D-shank pins 

oval eccentric barrel. Sprockets have 
flanged edge—takes part of the load 


Also Digger and Loaders, Pulverizers 
Conveyors, Elevators, Chains and At 
tachments, Feeders, etc. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


933 North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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antibiotic molds, specicaria, pencil- 
lium and aspergillus. 


Specific recommendations for use 
of antibiotics in the orchard, prin- 
cipally against peach brown-rot and 
fire blight, may be expected in the 
near future. Dr. John C. Donegan, 
U.S.D.A., is reported to be in the 
final stages of his successful work 
on peach bacterial spot, Xanthomon- 
as Pruni. Field tests are expected to 
determine the most feasible method 
to apply a specific antibiotic cure 
for fire blight. For more than 100 
years this disease has spread un- 
checked, wiping out the pear grow- 
ing industry east of the Mississippi 
and causing serious economic losses 
to apple growers. 

Whether the antibiotics may be 
successfully used eventually to do 
two jobs at once—speed growth and 
check disease—depend upon further 
applied research. Present indications 
are that different concentrations of 
the antibiotic are required for dis- 
ease control and for growth. 


Dr. Nickell has stepped up the 
rate of growth of corn, radishes, sor- 


rel (a type of spinach) and pansies 
in the sterilized soil of his green- 
house laboratory and is now at 
work with a wider geelection of 
plants. Field tests to determine how 
the antibiotics act under outdoor 
conditions also are underway. 
The question has been raised: “Is 
this earlier growth or total growth?” 
Whether corn treated with terra- 
mycin and grown to maturity would 
in the end be taller than the corn 
not treated will be answered by De- 
partment of Agriculture’ experi- 
ments now in progress. Dr. Nickell’s 
work ended after 46 days, whereas 
from 70 to 90 days are required for 
corn to produce full-grown kernels. 
This question may not be impor- 
tant with respect to certain vege 
table crops grown for their leaves, 
stalks and roots. For example, let- 
tuce, cabbage, celery and spinach 
are harvested before reaching a ma- 
ture stage. In fact all three would be 
useless for market purposes if per- 
mitted to grow to the flowering and 
seed stages. The same thing may be 
said for carrots, beets, radishes and 
turnips. “Early growth” therefore is 


in effect “total growth” in many 
crops. 

Treatment of the seed of economic 
crops to shorten the period from the 
planting of the seed to appearance 
of the young plant above the soil 
level, is a phase of Dr. Nickell’s 
work which may be of immediate 
practical importance, requiring a 
minimum of further research. Steal- 
ing a march on the seasons in this 
manner perhaps by as much as 10 
days could mean millions of dollars 
in farm crops in the northern short- 
season areas, and in those parts of 
the world which suffer severe 
drought conditions at definite per- 
iods of the year. 


Dr. Nickell’s experiments with 
speeding up the germination of seed, 
particularly that of the century 
plant, Agave toumeyana, has con- 
vinced him that the response is a 
widespread phenomenon. This par- 
ticular seed was chosen for the ex- 
periment because under normal con- 
ditions it germinates 100 per cent 
and thus provides a good subject 
for measuring the rate of growth 





FERTILIZE FASTER-BETTER-CHEAPER 
than ever before with the SENSATIONAL NEW 


BAUGHMAN 
FERTILIZER SPRAYER! 


AUGHMAN-pioneer producer of spreaders—has revo- 

lutionized fertilizing with this amazing development! 
The BAUGHMAN SPRAYER, available on 13 basic BAUGH- 
MAN Self-Unloading Bodies, holds spread to the ground 
and mokes it stick in path 20 to 30 feet wide. 


® Slashes ‘blow-away"’ waste to the bone! 

®@ Covers up to 4 acres to the mile at 15 MPHI 

® Bodies and Sprayer ruggedly built of all-welded high- 
tensile alloy steel for MORE PAYLOAD, far longer life. 


For full details, write: 


: 





CHEMICO PLANTS 


are profitable 
investments 


Chemico’s services cover every detail in design 
and construction of sulfuric acid plants, acid 
concentrators, complete fertilizer plants and P-A 
Venturi Scrubbers for fluorine fume elimination, 
Chemico’s performance guarantees are backed 
up by 35 years of experience. Consultation in- 
volves no obligation. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 


Ted 0.8 BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
- ~ iu. 


2 951 Shipman Road ° deny, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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OTASH COMPANY 
Isbad, New Mexico 


pUVAL SULPHUR and P 


Modern New Plant and Refinery of Car 


sy 
i communications to: 


Address 4 
ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON co. 
Exclusive Distributors 

EORGIA 


ATLANTA, G 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


Va. © Charl 
leston, S. C. 
© Tampa, Fla. e Jackson, Miss. © Col 
_ umbus, Ohio 


BA: 


Cc 
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P.O. Box 97, Northside Branch 





MANUFACTURERS 


of 


SHEET LEAD-LEAD PIPE-BURNING BAR 


Made from Virgin St. Joe Brand Pig Lead 


EVANS METAL COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Tel. Elgin—4338 








and the speed of germination due 
to stimulation by the antibiotics. A 
significant increase in speed of 
germination was noted in the seeds 
treated with 2 parts per million of 
thiolutin. Responses also were ob- 
tained with the use of terramycin, 
streptomycin and pencillin. 

Closely associated with the use of 
antibiotics in plant and animal work 
—but part of neither—is the use of 
terramycin to protect the honey bee 
from the ravages of the disease, foul- 
brood. This latest development, re- 
ported by U.S.D.A. investigators, 
would indicate that antibiotics now 
have completed a cycle in their serv- 
ice to humanity, from direct help 
in human disease, to protection of 
farm animals and crops, to assisting 
finally those insects without whose 
aid in the pollination of plant blos- 
soms there would be sufficient food 
for neither man nor beast. 





Controls Revised 
On Nitrate Imports 

The U. S. Coast Guard Novem- 
ber 3 cancelled certain restrictions 
on ships carrying calcium ammon- 


ium nitrate fertilizer which has 
been barred from all major Ameri- 
can ports since the Texas City ex- 
plosion several years ago, requiring 
unloading at some isolated spot. Un- 
der revised rules, such ships may 
come into port. 

A ship carrying this type of fer 
tilizer blew up in the Texas City 
harbor, setting off a chain of ex- 
plosions that destroyed part of the 
city and killed numerous 

The order was cancelled by Vice 
Adm. Merlin L. O'Neill, command- 
ant of the Coast Guard. 


persons 


Sulphur Controls 
Lifted By NPA 

Removal of limitations on the use 
of sulfur and elimination of sulfur 
inventory controls were announced 
November 5 by Thomas C. Keeling, 
Jr., Director of the Chemical Divis- 
ion of the National Production Au- 
thority, Department of Commerce 

This action revokes NPA’s Sul- 
fur Order, M-69. The order, as 
amended January 1, 1952, restrict- 
ed sulfur use to 90 percent of 1950 


usage and 


port 


provided for full sup- 
for certain defense and essen- 
tial civilian requirements. As orig- 
inally issued June 1, 1951, M-69 lim- 
ited sulfur users to 100 percent of 
their 1950 usage. 

Revocation of the order was made 
possible, Mr. Keeling explained, be- 
cause sulfur supply has caught up 
with demand, with an improved 
position in sulfur inventories. The 
improved supply position resulted 
in large part because actual con- 
sumption fell below the authorized 
use during the first eight months of 
1952. 

Estimated U. S. consumption of 
sulfur plus exports in all forms ex- 
cept spent sulfuric acid is expected 
to total 6,090,000 long tons as com- 
pared with an estimated supply 
(production plus imports) of 6,524,- 
000 long tons. As a consequence, pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ inventories 
are expected to increase by 434,- 
000 long tons by the end of 1952. 
During 1953 further improvement 
in inventories is expected. 

Removal of inventory _ limita- 
tions, Mr. Keeling pointed out, will 





SOUTHERN FERTILIZER & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Main Office: Savannah, Georgia 


Superphosphate — Sulphuric Acid — Complete Fertilizers 


Ammoniated Superphosphate 


Export — Import 


Plants: Savannah, Ga., Atlanta, Ga., 


Charleston, S. C., Roebuck, S. C. 











December, 1952 











SOUTHERN STATES PHOSPHATE and FERTILIZER CO. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of SULPHURIC ACID, SUPERPHOSPHATE, COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 


and ALL TYPES OF BASE GOODS 
EXPORT ORDERS SOLICITED 








distribute sulfur inventories more 
widely throughout the country. 


Mr. Keeling emphasized that rev- 
ocation of M-69 would in no way 
affect the ability of the United 
States to meet any export commit- 
ments for essential foreign needs 
which have been or may be assum- 
ed by the U. S. 





Lime 
(Continued from page 53) 

part of the over-all educational pro- 
gram. Efforts should also be made to 
enlist the cooperation of bankers, 
landlords, and other interested 
groups in the benefits that can come 
from more efficient use of fertilizer 
and lime. 


To assure economy in the efficient 
use of fertilizer, special attention 
should be given to the development 
of research programs aimed at get- 
ting more even distribution and use 
of fertilizer throughout the year. 
Special efforts should be made, the 
advisory group believes, to secure 
the full support of newspapers, 
farm journals, radio and television, 
and othe appropriate informational 
media in telling farmers and the 
general public about the program. 


The members of the advisory 
group which was appointed by the 


USDA-Land Grant College Steering 
Committee are: 


W. N. Watmough, Jr., Davison 
Chemical Company, Baltimore, Md., 
(represented at the meeting by R. D 
Goodall); B. H. Jones, Sunland In- 
dustries, Fresno, Calif.; Arthur R 
Mullin, Indiania Farm Cooperative 
Association, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
(unable to attend); George R. Petitt, 
Potash Company of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. T. Wright, F. S. 
Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, 
Va.; John R. Riley, Jr., Spencer 
Chemical Company, Kansas City 
(represented by Geo. W. Taylor); 
Paul T. Truitt, American Plant Food 
Council, Washington, D. C. (repre- 
sented by J. R. Taylor, Jr.); and Rus 
sell Coleman, National Fertilizer 
Association, Washington, D. C. (rep- 
resented at the meeting by W. R. All- 
stetter). 





Mississippi Fertilizer Conference 


Some 125 attended the fertilizer 
conference held in Biloxi October 
29-31. Unlike most meetings, this 
one began with a banquet, presided 
over by Si Corley, Commissioner of 
Agriculture. The program led off 
with an address by Dr. Clay Lyle, 
Dean and Director of Agricultural 
Services, Mississippi State. Then 


Unexcelled for its superior Dehydrating, Neutralizing, CAL-MAG 


and Curing factors in the preparation of better fertil- 
izers, Write for complete information. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant--assuring 


prompt delivery--everywhere. 


OXIDES 
MgO 40.39 
CaO 58.07 
TNP 203.88 


Oke NATIONAL LIME on? STONE CO. 
General Offices +++ + + FINDLAY, OHIO 


John A. Campbell, superintendent 
of the Truck Crop Experiment Sta- 
tion, spoke on Irrigation. 

That afternoon, Owen Cooper, v-p 
and general manager- of the Missis- 
sippi Chemical Corporation spoke. 
The meeting concluded with a 
panel discussion featuring Russell 
Coleman, N.F.A.; John R. Taylor, 
APFC; Marion G. Field, Meridan 
Fertilizer Factory; Ernest Spivey, 
Miss. Federated Coop.; and Andy 
Speight, IMC. 


OBITUARIES 








Douglas Kelly, 62, Southern di- 
visional manager of Armour Fer- 
tilizer for 33 years, died November 
9 in New Orleans, of a heart attack. 

Russell S. Roeller, 60, general 
salesmanager of Pennsalt, died 
November 12 after a brief illness in 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. He join- 
ed them in 1922. 

James M. Sample for fifteen years 
with Lyons Fertilizer Company, 
Tampa, Florida and vice-president 
in charge of sales there before go- 
ing to Clinton Foods Inc. died Octo- 
ber 25 of coronary thrombosis. 

George Freeman Tubb, Sr., 42, 
chief chemist for Armour Fertilizer, 
Jacksonville, died suddenly Novem- 
ber 15 in a hospital there. 


We Also Produce 
DOLOMITIC 
HYDRATED 

LIME (165 TNP) 


and 
KILN DRIED RAW 
DOLOMITE 
(107 TNP) 
Screened to size 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








type now used, EIGHT CENTS a word for one in- 
sertion; TWELVE CENTS a word for two insertions; 
FIFTEEN CENTS a word for three insertions, and Specializing in the reduction of 
FOUR CENTS a word for each insertion more than 

three; ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THIS COLUMN MUST PHOSPHATE ROCKS 
Capacities: 1 to 50 Tons per Hour 

FOR SALE: 2-5’ x 40’ Ruggles-Coles Direct Heat Catalogs on Request 

Rotary Dryers; also Class A-2, 4’ x 20’; Class XF-4, 54” 
x 25’; 1-5’6 x 24’ welded shell. Send us your inquiries for BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 
Jaw, Gyratory and Roll Crushers, Ribbon and Drum ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Mixers, Pulverizers, Bucket Elevators, Hammer Mills, 
Vibrating Screens. Belt Conveyors. We buy your idle 
machinery. Our 35th year. CONSOLIDATED PROD- 


UCTS COMPANY, INC., 14 PARK ROW, NEW YORK : 
ge Cut Production Costs— 


sali Speed up your plant with 
PROCESSES FOR LICENSING: Production of nitro- ATLANTA UTILITY 

phosphate (dry, bag-proof, and storage-proof). Low-tem- FERTILIZER MACHINERY 

perature fused phosphate recovering flux. — Mixed Fertilizer Mixing Systems Elevators 
fertilizers granulated, containing organic and inorganic Revolving Screens Fertilizer Shakers 
soil building colloids and trace elements.—Soil Builder reer | Plows Cage Mills 

and Conditioner from coal, lignite, peat, organic waste, od reakers Batch Mixers 
low-grade phosphate rock, feldspar, lime, trace elements, Write Today for Descriptive Folder 


etc. Simple plants. Patents applied for. Box #29, c/o ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS 


rciz artilizer, 75—% St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Commercial Fertilizes 75—3rd St., N Atlanta, Ga EAST POINT. GA. 


For Sale, Exchange and Wanted Advertisements, same 
fig pS 











WANTED: A ton batch mixer, complete. Blount Fer- 
tilizer Company, Greenville, North Carolina. Phone Ta — a 


4241, J. H. Blount. Wiley & Company, line | 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 





i x . | 
WANTED: Salesmanager for independent fertilizer 
manufacturer. Must be experienced in fertilizer busi- 





ness and within age range of 35 to 45. Give full details 
as to background and experience; also education. Box 
#32, c/o Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: ARTOFEX MIXER, | Barrel 

Size, perfect condition. Price $1250 F. O. B. here, Hofer LAW & COMPANY 

Machine Tool Co., North Haledon, N. J. Founded 1903 
FERTILIZER CHEMISTS 

1wo Convenient Laboratories 


P. O. Box 1558 P. O. Box 629 
Atlanta, Ga Wilmington, N. C. 


} 
Calvert & Read Streets 
| 
| 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














ATTRACTIVE opportunity for man experienced in the 
design and operation of mixed f2rtilizer and super phos 
phate plants for sales work with organization which de 
signs and builds for the Fertilizer Industry. Send com- 
plete resume and availability to Box #30, c/o Com 


mercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. EDWARD A. WERNER 


Registered Engi 
ENGINEER to work in a responsible position on the 83 Cain St., NE. aii gx + eo 3, Go. MA-2413 


design of Fertilizer Plants for a Company which de- Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, Chamber Process 

signs and builds for the Fertilizer Industry. Send com Complete Plant in All Details. 

plete resume and availability to Box #31, c/o Com Acidulation: of Phosphate Rock by the Continuous Process 
bh bastaigvee y 8 * Dry Mixers with Low Operating Costs and Upkeep 

mercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. Write for Description of Processes 




















DOWD FRESS. inc CHARLOTTE. N 
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. . . Lead Lined Equipment or 


Construction 
of 


Complete 
Acid Plants 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 4627 ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA Tel. Walnut 2576 








29 FACTORIES 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
TO SERVE YOU 


Albany, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bartow, Fia. 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Carteret, N.J. 
Chicago Heights, lili. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbia, S.C. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas 

E. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Houston, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jeffersonville, ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


ARMOUR | Stedivtle Tones 
FERTILIZER » i Nortel Ver 
WORKS Sandusky, Obie 
General Office Gea, N.C. 
P.O. Box 1685 a : Winona, Minn. 


Atlanta 1, Georgia Also sales offices in Havana, 


Cubo ond San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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May we babs this opportunity 


fo wish alt of our friends 


a joyous Pe happy 


holic ay Season, 
v 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE . . . First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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INSECTICIDAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL CHEMICALS 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
ORGANIC AMMONIATES 


SULPHUR & POTASH 


VEGETABLE 


OIL MEALS 
SULPHUR AND POTASH COMPANY & FEEDSTUFFS 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS FOR DUVAL 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSUN CO. 


Home Office 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Jackson, Miss. 
Columbus, Ohio 








